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The I. L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
96 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 

The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 

The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 

It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 

annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 


management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 

Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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The Economic and Social Background 
of Industrial Medicine 
in Madagascar 


by 
Dr. P. DELAUNAY 
Medical Inspector of Labour, Ministry of Labour 
and Social Legislation, Madagascar 


In tropical and subtropical countries in the course of development 
the protection of the safety and health of workers runs up against a 
number of special difficulties ; the author of the present article has 
therefore been careful to start his study of the subject by describing 
in some detail the social and economic setting in which occupational 
medicine operates in the Malagasy Republic (population trends, 
wage-earning and independent activities, internal migration and the 
like). Against this background he then analyses the causes of occu- 
pational diseases and employment injuries, drawing attention to 
what is typical of the country, and gives an account of the statutory 
and administrative measures taken for the protection and compensation 
of workers and their families. 


GENERAL 


MADAGASCAR is a whole continent in itself and far more akin 

to Malaya than to Africa, from which, however, it is only 
separated by the 500 kilometre-wide Mozambique channel. It is 
very large, with an area of about 600,000 square kilometres and a 
length of over 2,200 kilometres, although its width is at no point 
greater than 500 kilometres. Roughly speaking the centre consists 
of a huge north-south plateau about 1,000 metres high, containing 
a number of extinct volcanoes, some of which rise to more than 
2,500 metres. On the eastern side of the island the plateau falls off 
sharply in an almost impassable escarpment about 80 kilometres 
from the sea, while towards the west it falls gradually without a 
break. The escarpment is covered by thick forest, but the west 
consists of an enormous and fairly fertile savanna. 
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These geographical facts govern the life of the country, which 
on 1 January 1960 had about 5,400,000 inhabitants, distributed 
very unevenly throughout the island and forming 18 distinct tribes 
ranging from Malayan to negroid in stock. Despite this remarkable 
anthropological and ethnographic diversity, the inhabitants form 
a single people united by a common language and store of traditions 
based on the family unit. Respect for their ancestors and love for 
their children—who are “a family’s riches ”—are the twin poles 
around which their life revolves and which absorb a large share of 
their earnings. With such a mentality it is not surprising that there 
should have been a tremendous increase in population over the last 
15 years as a result of the spectacular fall in infant mortality. In 
1945 births and deaths balanced out, but then the scales tipped and 
before long the annual excess of births over deaths rose to 20,000, 
then to 50,000, reaching 100,000 by 1954 and more than 150,000 
today. 

Most of the population is rural, as is shown by the general 
statistics for 1 January 1958, when out of 5,071,000 inhabitants 
only 691,000 or barely 12 per cent. of the community were living 
in towns. This population is distributed between 72 towns (see 
table I). 


TABLE I. DISTRIBUTION OF URBAN POPULATION 


Over 100,000 inhabitants 201,162 
20,000-100,000 aa 210,527 
5,000- 20,000 - 138,555 
2,000- 5,000 Hs 141,111 


691,355 


The 50 towns of between 2,000 and 5,000 inhabitants are admin- 
istrative centres or rural townships where fairs and markets are 
held for the sale of farm products. Until recent years the country- 
folk lived in a closed economy on the produce of their own farms, 
but their outlook has changed since the end of the Second World 
War and a good many small farmers now grow export crops with 
the help of their families (e.g. vanilla, coffee, pepper and cloves), 
while continuing the traditional stock raising. 

Compared with the self-employed farming community the wage- 
earning population only totalled 221,380 persons, or 4 per cent. of 
the over-all population, on 1 January 1959. This percentage, 
however, does not reflect the true importance of wage-earning 


Total... | 72 | — 
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employment, for about a million people are supported by these 
wages, i.e. 20 per cent. of the entire community. These figures will 
certainly be exceeded before long, because the widening gap between 
the number of deaths and births and the increase in the birth rate 
mean that by 1970 there will be a population of between 8 and 
9 million ; in a few years’ time this is bound to create some very 
serious problems, because the present economic trend does not hold 
out any prospect of an expansion in employment. 


SOURCES OF MANPOWER AND MIGRATION 


As an island, Madagascar is isolated and in any case its popula- 
tion is ample to meet the needs of the labour market, so that it does 
not rely on foreign labour except for certain skilled occupations and 
managerial posts. The statistics on this subject are quite conclusive, 
e.g. those quoted in the 1958 report of the General Inspectorate of 
Labour and Social Legislation issued on 1 January 1959 (see 
table II). 


TABLE II. ORIGIN OF WAGE EARNERS 


- 
Origi Other wage Salaried | a ory 


earners employees ial Total 


Madagascar . . . 19,150 207,415 


Comoro Islands. . 30 2,300 
France and 

Réunion. . . 1,305 5,000 10,080 
145 800 1,585 


Total. . .| 150,260 | 40,990 | 24,980 b 221,380 


Thus, non-local manpower amounts to barely 7 per cent. of the 
total and a high proportion of this is accounted for by workers from 
the Comoro Islands and Réunion, with which Madagascar has close 
links. Leaving these neighbouring islands out of account, the pro- 
portion of aliens is hardly 0.75 per cent. and their numbers are so 
small that for all practical purposes their immigration involves no 
problems whatsoever. 

At the present time Madagascar can meet all its manpower 
needs, but the supply will soon develop into a surplus as a result 
of the population growth of the past few years. The problem of 
finding work for this labour force will be aggravated by the fact 
that the neighbouring islands are already faced with underemploy- 
ment. 

Migration is the traditional answer to local or relative over- 
population, and colonisation has undoubtedly enabled this to take 
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place on a much bigger scale. It has also opened up a whole range 
of new jobs, e.g. general farm employment and more skilled occupa- 
tions as stone-masons, carpenters, drivers, mechanics, secretaries, 
book-keepers, etc. Very often these migrations have developed 
into a steady flow of labour, e.g. from the south to the plantations 
on the east coast, while sometimes tacit agreements have come 
into being whereby one particular village supplies the farm workers 
for a certain estate. 

But the growth of small local family plantations, the mechan- 
isation of certain agricultural jobs and the unpopularity of farm 
work all mean that other employment opportunities must be 
devised or that present ideas of farming must be overhauled. The 
economy must be redirected with emphasis on industrialisation to 
absorb the increased population of the years ahead. 

A new rural policy has been outlined in a recently published 
and extremely exhaustive survey of internal migration in Mada- 
gascar.! The ultimate purpose of this policy is the “ conquest of 
the far west ” of Madagascar, i.e. the whole of the thinly populated 
western area, where the tribes from the overpopulated regions 
could be resettled on new land. The author comes to this conclusion 
after a study of traditional migrations. He bases his argument 
on a calculation of population density per square kilometre of 
cultivated land rather than of total land. For example in some 
areas which are supposed to have a population density of 5.5 there 
are in fact 314 inhabitants per square kilometre of cultivated land. 

Internal migrations are therefore governed by the population 
pressure and the amount of cultivated land available. The coastal 
populations migrate, often over long distances, to work on farms, 
while the inhabitants of the high plateau migrate for employment 
in service occupations. 


REASONS FOR TAKING WAGE-EARNING EMPLOYMENT 


An expanding population on a fairly constant area of cul- 
tivable land forces the men in some parts of the country to look 
for work elsewhere, because the soil can no longer support them. 
There is in fact a steady population overspill. Most of the labour 
force is made up of these small landless farmers with scanty elemen- 
tary education (or none at all), who find jobs as labourers or servants. 

In accounting for this urge towards wage-earning employment, 
it must be borne in mind that the Malagasy woman is free. She 
marries in accordance with her own inclinations and there is never 


1 Hubert Descuamps : Les migrations intérieures 4 Madagascar (Paris, 
Berger-Levrault, 1959). 
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any dowry contract of the kind still encountered in many parts 
of Africa. As the founding of a family is not subject to any financial 
considerations and a wife never becomes an “ investment ”, most 
of the reasons for working are quite unrelated to this particular 
question. This leads us to the distinctive social background of the 
Malagasy family. Any full description would be beyond the scope 
of this article, but a few figures, even if only rough estimates, will 
give some idea of the problems encountered in Madagascar. 

The whole structure of the country is solidly based, as was 
stated earlier, on the family unit, which involves a love of children 
and a strong traditional respect for ancestors. Parents are ready, 
even if it means heavy sacrifice, to give their children a good educz- 
tion to enable them to get on in the world. Out of a little over 
750,000 children of school age, 46.5 per cent. regularly attend 
school. Unfortunately the public school service, which provides 
education free of charge, is swamped by the growing population, 
even though the many denominational schools provide invaluable 
help. The cost of educating the children can be estimated very 
roughly at between 1,000 and 1,500 million francs. For many 
wage earners, their children’s education is a primary concern and 
one of the biggest items in their budget. 

Ceremonies in honour of their ancestors are usually held only 
by those who can afford them ; but, although pagan in origin, the 
practice is observed even by Christians. Each year between July 
and October, processions of about 100 people go to the family 
tomb to “ turn over” the dead, who are taken out of the vault 
and carried about. Everybody dances around them and finally 
they are wrapped up in new shrouds before being laid to rest again 
on stone slabs until the next festival This ceremony, which is 
known as famadihana, is full of gaiety and lasts on the average 
for two days. All this is an expensive business because it involves 
buying costly silk lamba to wrap the dead in, paying the musicians 
and also feeding the guests lavishly, which means slaughtering 
bullocks, pigs and poultry. Our investigations show that the cost 
of a famadihana ranges from 60,000 to 200,000 francs, the average 
being 100,000 francs. Since the average annual number of these 
festivals is about 20,000, this gives a total yearly expenditure 
of between 1,500 and 2,500 million francs by the population of 
Madagascar. 

On top of this expenditure, which is peculiar to the Malagasy 
family, is the poll tax amounting to 2,500 francs per head. As a 
million men are subject to this tax, the total amount is of the order 
of 2,500 million francs (for purposes of comparison the value of 


1100 Malagasy francs are worth approximately U.S. $0.50. 
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imports of pharmaceutical products, including bandages, in 1958 
was 1,200 million francs). 

Conspicuous consumption as evidence of material success is 
another frequent item of expenditure. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Madagascar is essentially an agricultural country. Over 85 per 
cent. of the population live in the countryside, either farming their 
own small family plantations or working on the big estates. 

The figures for wage-earning employment (table III) published 
by the General Inspectorate of Labour in its annual report for 1959 
show the respective importance of the different branches of economic 
activity. Those figures call for two comments. 

Firstly the lack of skill among the wage earners, 69 per cent. of 
whom are labourers, 17.5 per cent. operatives, 11 per cent. salaried 
employees and 2.5 per cent. supervisors. In the case of the opera- 
tives the figure of 17.5 per cent. is to a large extent made up of semi- 
skilled workers. The reason is that despite the fairly large annual 
output of the training schools and technical colleges, skilled workers 


TABLE III, DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE EARNERS BY BRANCH 
OF ACTIVITY, 1959 


Activity 


Private sector : 
Agriculture, fishing, fo- 


restry, saw mills. . 
Extractive industries . 
Manufacturing indus- 

tries and workshops 
Building and civil en- 


Employees other than 
civil servants ... 


Grand total. . . 


55,390 
4,725 


21,615 
14,710 
26,650 


12,730 
46,700 


182,520 


Salaried Supervisory 
47,560 4,920 2,300 610 
3,690 720 175 140 || 
| 11,620 7,185 2,100 710 
gineering ..... 8,370 5,355 595 390 
Commerce, banking 
and the professions . 11,000 3,360 10,330 1,960 
Transport and lighter- 
4,820 6,050 1,380 480 
Domestic service. . . 40,500 4,100 2,100 —_— 
Total. . . | 127,560 31,690 18,980 4,290 | 
Public sector : 
| 5,300 | 6.000 | 260 | 38,860 
150,260 40,990 | 24,980 5,150 221,380 
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are still few and far between ; the newly qualified tradesmen prefer 
to take better-paid office jobs for which they are fitted by their 
knowledge of French. 

The second point is that the following percentage distribution 
of these activities in the national economy (the calculation is only 
made for the private sector but the public sector is similar) shows 
how limited productive employment really is : 

Agriculture, fishing, forestry, saw mills 
Extractive industries 

Manufacturing industries and workshops . 
Building and civil engineering 

Commerce, banking and the professions 
Transport and lighterage 

Domestic service 


Agriculture employs 50,000 wage earners whereas forestry, saw 
mills and fisheries do not employ more than 5,000. All these 
activities are similar to what the workers were accustomed to doing 
on their own account, so that very little adjustment on their part 
is called for. 

In broad outline the agricultural resources of Madagascar are 
as follows : 

On the east coast and the escarpment : vanilla, coffee, cloves, 
pepper, timber, sugar cane, together with a sugar mill 100 kilo- 
metres south of Tamatave. } 

On the west coast : tobacco, rice, perfume plants and sugar cane, 
output of which totals some 600,000 tons a year and which is 
refined locally in three big mills. Cattle are raised on a fairly 
large scale. 

The south has its own distinctive products : sisal, Lima beans, 
and cotton, which appears to be promising, together with large- 
scale stock raising. 

Lastly, on the high plateau there are very large rice and manioc 
plantations with potato starch works and various crops grown for 
their vegetable oil, such as groundnuts, aleurites and the castor 
bean plant, while there are also vineyards, orchards and market 
gardens. Here, too, there is a good deal of stock raising. 

The extractive industries are represented by a number of mines 
producing graphite, mica, garnet, beryl, quartz, a little asbestos, 
radioactive minerals and rare earths containing these elements. 
Almost all these mines are opencast and none is more than 80 metres 
deep. Some of them belong to native Malagasys who dig their pits 
using traditional methods which do not meet modern safety 
standards. This mining involves virtually no migration because the 
work is done by a floating labour force from the local villages, and 
in fact few workers stay in their jobs for more than a year. 
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The fairly diversified manufacturing industries and workshops 
employ quite a large number of workers. Cotton, jute, and sisal 
mills, a cement works producing some 30,000 tons a year, cigarette 
and chewing tobacco factories, a large brewery, meat-packing 
plants, mineral water and bottling plants are the main local 
industries. 

In the towns there is a wide range of activities, e.g. an electric 
accumulator factory, a tyre-retreading plant, a compressed-air 
factory, tanneries and skin dressing works, some small foundries 
and scrap-metal pressing plants. In the foo! trades there are 
bakeries, pastry and biscuit factories, dairies, soft drink factories 
and a number of wine depots, while in the clothing trades there are 
some garment factories and a boot and shoe plant. In addition to 
all these there are some furniture factories, one of which turns out 
metal furniture, and brick, tile, pipe and sanitary ware plants. 
Lastly, there are quite a large number of small craftsmen employing 
from one to three wage earners, e.g. tailors, bookbinders, weavers, 
embroiderers, lace makers, cabinet makers, tinsmiths, etc. 

Building and civil engineering throughout the island are also a 
major outlet for workers with little skill. A number of dams, all of 
them on the high plateau, supply electric power and since their 
output is at present higher than consumption there is a surplus 
available for industrial development. 

The housing drive, large-scale private and public building 
schemes and a number of public works have led to quite a boom in 
construction during the last decade. 

Commerce, banking and the professions provide large numbers 
of office jobs, especially in the towns. 

Transport and lighterage also account for quite a large segment 
of wage-earning employment. The railways, with slightly less than 
1,000 kilometres of track, employ some 5,000 men. In addition to 
the railways, there are a number of big trucking and bus com- 
panies, lighterage companies at all the open roadsteads and a 
number of small coastal shipping firms. To complete this picture 
mention should also be made of the large number of one-man 
transport businesses, most of them run by Malagasys, who cover 
the whole island, with their “ bush taxis ” for passengers and lighter 
trucks for goods. 

Servants also bulk large in the community of wage earners. The 
commonest jobs are as boys, cooks, washerwomen and nursemaids ; 
most of the immigrants from the Comoro Islands find jobs as boys 
or cooks. 

This distribution of manpower—agriculture 30 per cent., 
domestic service 25 per cent., commerce 15 per cent. and transport 
7 per cent.—shows that in all more than 75 per cent. of the occupa- 
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tions in the country do not call for any particular adjustment by 
wage earners, while the remaining 25 per cent. (extractive indus- 
tries, manufacturing, and building) only call for a certain amount. 
This bears out the two remarks made at the beginning of this 
section about the absence of skill and the limited importance of the 
really productive industries. 


HEALTH HAZARDS 


In a tropical country both the hazards and the pathology tend 
to run riot, helped by poor education, by beliefs and customs which 
make people in some parts go to a witch doctor rather than a 
physician, and by the working conditions themselves. The sources 
of health hazards differ widely in nature, some of them being only 
indirectly connected with employment, namely migration, and 
changes in geographical and social environment, and others being 
inherent in the work itself, namely the working environment, 
occupational diseases and employment injuries. 


External Hazards 


When big plantations are opened up in thinly populated areas, 
labour begins to flow towards them, and in a few years the whole 


ethnic and demographic pattern of the area is changed. 

In the towns the uprooting of workers from the countryside 
has far more serious consequences. Badly housed, cut off from 
home, lost in an anonymous mass, the wage earner (and especially 
the labourer) often falls an easy prey to slum life, unemployment 
and social diseases ; this leads to alcoholism, which pulls him down 
still further. 


Migration. 


Migrations in Madagascar, as we saw earlier, are entirely 
internal and in practice only involve the rural population, which 
looks for work elsewhere when there is none at home. This can take 
one of two forms. Either the worker sets off alone and keeps 
moving by slow stages until he reaches an area where there is 
plenty of wage-earning employment, or else the firms themselves 
recruit batches of workers and send them straight to the place of 
employment. In the latter case a medical check is held when each 
worker is hired to make sure that he is not suffering from any 
contagious disease and is physically fit for the job. Most workers 
are in fact recruited in this way. 

Some wage earners, however, are more independent and prefer 
to look for their own work. Madagascar has the good fortune to 
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be free from smallpox, yellow fever and sleeping sickness, but 
individual migrants are quite often carriers of social diseases 
(incipient leprosy and tuberculosis, syphilis and blennorrhagia), 
infectious diseases (especially cerebro-spinal meningitis and diph- 
theria), diseases which are endemic in some regions (malaria, 
dysentery and bilharzia) and pestilential diseases (poliomyelitis 
and plague). Here is an example. Some years ago a few migrant 
workers were hired as cattle drovers. One of them went down with 
pneumonic plague in a village where he died the following day, 
while the others went on their way. A few days later the village 
itself was contaminated, followed by the other villages along the 
route as the drovers caught the disease one after the other. The 
epidemic was made even more serious by the fact that the district 
was too remote for the necessary health measures to be taken in 
time. This is of course an extreme case, but it does show the 
danger caused by migrating workers, who in the same way, but less 
dramatically, help to spread bilharzia, dysentery, syphilis, blenno- 
rrhagia and infectious diseases. Even when migrations are organised 
and supervised, they involve a real danger which it will be difficult 
to circumscribe for a long time to come. 


Change of Geographical and Social Environment. 


Changes of geographical and social environment are not as 
abrupt in Madagascar as in other countries, because of the existence 
of a single language and (except on the high plateau) of a uniform 
climate, so that the change is one of degree rather than kind. But 
before discussing the factors involved we must first set the migrant 
workers against the background of the whole wage-earning com- 
munity. The statistics of workers housed by their employers on 
1 January 1959 (i.e. mainly migrant workers housed during their 
contracted periods of employment) are revealing. Out of the 
49,560 workers so housed some 30,000 (i.e. 15 per cent. of the total 
number of wage earners) are migrant workers, all of them in 
agriculture and domestic service. Most of these workers sign on 
for one year and travel without their families, so they are forced 
to settle down in an alien community where food, hygiene and 
recreation are unlike anything they were used to in their own 

es 


As far as food is concerned, employers issue dry rations and 
each worker buys his own meat and vegetables locally and cooks 
them during breaks. Quite often workers of the same tribe form 
little groups, where they take it in turn to cook the meals. While 
the amount of food is adequate and it can be asserted that there 
are no underfed farm workers among the migrants, it must be ad- 
mitted that their diet is very monotonous, deficient in vitamins 
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and almost always lacking in fats and proteins. This lack of balance 
is not due to negligence on the employers’ part, for there are nearly 
always company stores where meat and fats are sold at cost ; it is 
due rather to the nature of the traditional diet, which is very rich 
in glucides and deficient in meat and fats. 

As regards hygiene, a migrant worker being housed by his 
employer has to get used to new and unfamiliar practices which 
sometimes shock his tribal traditions. For example Antaimoro 
custom demands that each caste should have its own latrines ; 
quite obviously in a camp this cannot be complied with and it 
requires a good deal of patience to break in new workers to these 
unfamiliar habits. As a result of these conditions, typhoid, dysen- 
tery and intestinal parasitoses may be present among small groups 
of workers but, if so, are difficult to detect. While the health of the 
camp can be maintained by observing a few elementary rules of 
hygiene, a working community of men from all parts of the island 
is bound to reflect the pathology of each region. This, however, is 
almost always latent and unobserved and it is only when there is a 
decline in the general standard of health that a complicating 
infection brings out a regional disease which has been quiescent 
for some years ; after a varying evolutionary cycle, the disease, 
whether typhoid, malaria, bilharzia, dysentery or tuberculosis, is 
contracted by individuals who had hitherto been uninfected. As 


they come from parts of the country where these diseases are 
unknown, they usually suffer severely, because they have no 
natural immunity. 

Rest and recreation also involve new living conditions, and a 
single individual suffering from malaria can infect all his fellow 
workers while they are asleep, even in a properly ventilated room, 
if there are any malaria-carrying anopheles mosquitoes about. 


Hazards Inherent in Employment 


Apart from dangers to the health of migrant workers which 
are not directly connected with their work, and leaving out of 
account those jobs which cause occupational disease or injury, 
there are many occupations which are harmful to the workers’ 
health because of the conditions in which the job is done. Light, 
colour, ventilation, heat, humidity, noise and vibration, all have 
an effect on a worker’s output and even on his health. 


Environmental Factors. 


In Madagascar environmental factors are not overlooked but 
employers do not usually grasp their full importance and prefer 
to keep their factories as lightly equipped as possible in order to 
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hold their costs down (this attitude is due to the heavy shipping 
charges on machinery imported into Madagascar from Europe). 
The workers’ attitude on this point is unhelpful too, because new 
equipment upsets their routine and causes trouble. For example 
ventilation is often inadequate or inefficient in workshops where 
the actual cubic volume of air is in accordance with the health 
standards. Out of pure indifference a breakdown in the ventilating 
equipment will not be reported or else the equipment will simply 
not be used at all, even though it is in perfectly good working 
order. 

In the mines conditions are unsatisfactory for a number of 
reasons which fall under two main headings, namely negligence 
and the nature of the traditional methods. 

These two factors also apply in industrial establishments ; the 
most modern of these are well laid-out but many of them are ram- 
shackle and out of date. Lighting is inadequate or badly distributed 
and this leads to ophthalmic migraines. Vibration, where it does 
not endanger the building itself, is, like noise, almost invariably 
neglected. But noise, infrasonic and ultrasonic waves, and vibra- 
tion (which differ only in frequency) all have unquestionably harm- 
ful physiological effects. Yet it is easy to overcome this by mount- 
ing the machinery in certain ways and using special building 
methods. These practices would not only pay for themselves but 
would save the workers acute headaches and even in some cases 
behavioural disorders. For example some rice mills are built on 
former marshland, and when they are running the ground trembles 
underfoot continually like the deck of a ship. In other firms using 
heavy flywheels the vibration, though much slighter and barely 
noticeable, gives some (though very few) employees partial anu- 
resis throughout the working day and for one hour afterwards. 

Another point is that in a tropical country heat and humidity 
are of great importance. Although each has its own distinctive 
effect on workers, the one is rarely found in industry without the 
other and the combination of the two sets off a violent physiological 
reaction resulting in the classic type of heatstroke. It is a mistake 
to claim, as some do, that the Malagasys are immune, and there 
are a number of examples to show that the inhabitants of the 
high plateau are at least as susceptible as Europeans. As is well 
known, the answer is to avoid a combination of heat and humidity 
by drying the air, since dry heat is always easier to stand than 
damp heat of the same temperature. If dried air can automatically 
be pumped into the workshop, the ventilation will always be 
satisfactory. This method is not employed in Madagascar, where 
industrial concerns are not big enough to afford the equipment. 
On the other hand, many of them use a chemical method of re- 
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chloridation which they can afford, i.e. a few grammes of cooking 
salt in tablet form are issued to workers to offset the loss of choride 
and so prevent heatstroke. In this very simple way the employers 
secure effective but cheap prophylaxis against most of the effects 
of damp heat. 

Environmental conditions are thus important, but as it is very 
unusual for them to cause any serious trouble they are usually 
neglected. The physical disturbances they cause are looked upon 
as one of the inevitable discomforts of the job, and both workers 
and employers (for different reasons) do not bother about them, 
although their elimination by modernisation would undoubtedly 
help to raise output. 


Occupational Diseases. 

The occupational diseases encountered in Madagascar can be 
classified as industrial, agricultural and tropical. While not very 
common, they do reflect the country’s industrial pattern, and 
the fact that they are not frequently met with can be put down 
to the following reasons : 


(a) The workers change their employment after only a fairly 
short time of exposure, e.g. in the mines, where labour turnover is 
high and workers leave dangerous jobs after having absorbed 
dangerous substances, but before they are poisoned, so that their 
health ultimately recovers. 


(b) The disease is not always detected, sometimes because 
there is no doctor but occasionally because of ignorance on the 
worker’s part. 

(c) Some industrial processes do not exist in Madagascar. 


(d) Because of the definitions of an employment accident—a 
sudden injury occurring unexpectedly—and of an occupational 
disease—an infection or poisoning due to continuous or repeated 
exposure—some cases of poisoning are reckoned as accidents, 
e.g. workers poisoned by carbon-monoxide in lime kilns, who are 
considered to be injured rather than diseased. 


1. Occupational Diseases Peculiar to Industry. 

These diseases are not common because of the limited industrial develop- 
ment of Madagascar. Here they are divided into diseases caused by metals, 
mineral dusts, vegetable dusts, physical agents and toxic chemical products. 


(a) Metals. 

The only metal employed on an industrial scale is lead, which is used 
in the manufacture of batteries and printing type. Organic lead is only 
encountered in the form of lead tetraethyl in liquid fuels. 

The manufacture of batteries until recently took place in such unhealthy 
conditions that over 50 per cent. of the workers suffered from lead absorption 
and 12 per cent. needed hospital treatment for serious lead poisoning. 
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Those hospitalised usually resumed work after an absence of only three 
weeks. The remainder were given treatment by means of medication taken 
orally and all of them eliminated the lead without taking time off from work. 
Various health measures such as compulsory showers, good housekeeping, 
dust suction equipment, the wearing of overalls, boots and gloves, and strict 
medical supervision combined with suitable treatment of individuals who 
absorbed any lead, remedied what had been a disastrous state of affairs. 

In the printing works the position, while less serious, is still bad enough. 
Apart from two fairly big firms, they all employ an average of five or six 
workers, who are either unaware of the dangers involved in handling lead 
or do not bother to take precautions. It is an odd fact, however, that in 
these small firms, occupying cramped, badly lit and badly ventilated pre- 
mises, only 20 per cent. on the average of the workers suffer from slight lead 
absorption and no case of poisoning has yet been detected. The health regula- 
tions merely insist on a shower and efficient ventilation together with strict 
medical supervision, so that any worker can be treated immediately he 
absorbs any lead. 

The discovery of chelating agents, which enable the lead to be eliminated 
through the urine, has been a tremendous step forward which has com- 
pletely transformed the treatment and prognosis of lead poisoning. The 
doctor can now detect and treat even a slight infection and provide proper 
chemical prophylaxis against lead poisoning, which is particularly dangerous 
in a country where special measures of hygiene tend to be unknown or 
ignored. 

Tetraethyl lead is encountered in Madagascar only in liquid fuels shipped 
to the island, so that the possibility of poisoning can only occur when the 
storage tanks are cleaned out. As this is always done by specially trained 
workers, no case of poisoning has yet been reported. 


(b) Mineral Dusts. 


Workers employed in mines, cement manufacture, small foundries, 
grinding mills and dyeing powder factories are exposed to various mineral 
dusts. But as all these industries are small, occupational diseases are not 
often met with. 

In the opencast mines dry drilling methods are normally used but, since 
the dust concentration is less in the open air, the danger is also reduced. 
Quartz, beryl, garnet, asbestos, mica and graphite are mined in this way. 
As labour turnover is high, the period of exposure is short and no worker 
has yet needed hospital treatment for pneumoconiosis of mineral origin. 
One European supervisor was found, on radiological examination, to be 
suffering from asbestosis. Underground mining usually takes place in hard 
rock containing silica. Wet drilling methods are used, which produce a 
concentration of dust similar to that found in other mines where this method 
is employed. 

Other occupations where there is a risk of silicosis are scaling in some 
foundries, and hand grinding of pieces in certain small pottery works. 

Cement is manufactured at a works in the Majunga area; as the wet 
method is used, little dust is given off except during bagging, and few cases 
of dermatosis have been observed. Dyeing powders for colour washes are 
also made in small factories and their preparation, particularly the crushing 
and grinding, gives off a good deal of dust, although no case of pulmonary 
disease or dermatosis has yet been notified. 

In all these trades the dust is irritating rather than dangerous, with the 
exception of free silica which injures the lung by its constant mechanical 
action. No case of pneumoconiosis (silicosis, asbestosis or berylliosis, with 
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the exception of the case referred to earlier) has occurred so far. A few 
dermatoses and passing irritations of the mucous tissues of the eyes, nose 
and throat, are the only pathological consequences worth reporting. 


(c) Vegetable Dusts. 


Some local products are processed on the island and these give off 
vegetable dusts. 

Among the textile fibres, mention should be made of cotton, which is 
woven into cloth, jute, which is made into sacking, and sisal, which is made 
into ropes. Cotton causes pulmonary conditions (which go by the name of 
byssinosis) caused by impurities or bacteria in the coarser fibres; the dust 
from jute and sisal causes pulmonary conditions, although the exact extent 
is difficult to ascertain. All these phenomena can be detected by X-ray 
examination. In such cases workers are taken off the jobs causing the con- 
dition. 

Sugar cane after milling gives a fibrous residue known as bagasse which 
causes bagassosis. This by-product is not used at the present time and 
therefore no hazard is involved. Tea, coffee and tobacco also produce dust. 
Tea is not processed industrially and has not yet caused any cases worth 
noting. Coffee, however, is processed mechanically and the removal of the 
parchment produces large quantities of fine dust, which sometimes causes 
respiratory disturbances (asthma). 

Tobacco is made into cigarettes and chewing tobacco, the latter being 
very popular with the Malagasy peasant, who prefers it to cigarettes. This 
chewing tobacco is a mixture of tobacco leaf and various vegetable essences 
reduced to very fine ash, which gives off a good deal of dust when it is being 
prepared, and here again certain respiratory troubles are encountered. 

All these vegetable fibres also cause a special condition known as “ mill 
fever ”, which is encountered in all badly ventilated factories where the air 
is polluted by too great a concentration of various dusts. This fever usually 
occurs when work is resumed at the beginning of the week and lasts for 
about 24 or 48 hours. 

(d) Physical Agents. 

Radiations and work in compressed air come under this heading. Hazards 
due to radiations are encountered in hospitals, Sometimes there is slight 
anaemia among doctors who neglect precautions because of overwork, but 
there has been no evidence of any diseases due to X-rays. As regards the 
forms of osteoarthritis found among divers, men working in diving bells and 
those using pneumatic drills, no bone lesion has been encountered apart 
from a few minor shoulder conditions. There have been no cases either of 
lesions caused by pneumatic drills. All these jobs in any case employ only 
a very small number of workers, who are regularly given a medical examina- 
tion. 


(e) Chemical Agents. 


As industry is only on a small scale and fairly unspecialised, many 
poisonous chemical substances are never used at all. Some are in use quite 
often, but never continuously, which substantially curtails the risk and 
accounts for the fact that no case of occupational disease has been detected. 

The main products used are as follows: methyl bromide and chloride 
(repair of refrigerators) ; trichlorethylene, perchlorethylene and carbon 
tetrachloride (dyeing and dry cleaning) ; cellulose paints (motor car bodies) ; 
varnish paints and glue (furniture manufacture) ; benzol inks (checks in 
printing works have found no case of absorption, even slight) ; and carbon 
sulphide (little used and no case detected of occupational sulphocarbonism). 
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2. Diseases Peculiar to Agriculture. 


In Madagascar the problem of occupational diseases in agriculture is 
complicated by the employment of a migrant labour force which often only 
works for one year, by the use of seasonal workers who are only employed 
for a few months a year, and by the great variety of agricultural jobs involv- 
ing exposure to a number of different hazards but almost always only for a 
very short time. The scope for occupational disease and poisoning is thus 
very large, and detection is greatly hampered in many cases by the lack of 
doctors and in almost all cases by ignorance or neglect. 

For example in 1955 one province in Madagascar reported more than 
1 million days worked in agriculture during the year without a single employ- 
ment injury. In conditions of this kind detection of occupational diseases, 
which are never startling or sudden in their onset like an injury, but stealthily 
undermine the workers’ health, is very much a hit or miss affair. Some 
diseases can be detected fairly easily, namely infectious diseases which give 
some warning by causing sudden illness. But cases of parasitosis and poison- 
ing by metals, chemical products and vegetable dust have hardly ever been 
notified. 

(a) Infectious Diseases. 

Such reliable information as is available on infectious diseases has been 
compiled by the hospitals to which sick workers are sent and not by the 
industrial medical service. Strict orders have been given that antitetanic 
serotherapy must immediately be administered to any injured person treated 
at a medical post, but even so cases of tetanus do occur among workers. 
Anthrax among humans is exceptional although some areas do contain 
contaminated livestock. Spirochaetoses have occurred in a few cases, as 
have brucelloses, which are, however, less common. No cases of lepto- 


spirosis, tularemia, cowpox or undulant fever have been reported among 
wage earners, although every year the hospitals treat a few individuals 
suffering from murine typhus and foot-and-mouth disease. 


(b) Parasitoses. 

In a tropical country it is always very difficult to prove that a parasitosis 
is occupational in origin, since most adults have suffered from polyparasitism 
since earliest childhood. For example in the coastal areas hookworm eggs 
are found in more than 95 per cent. of school children, sometimes combined 
with ascaris, trichocephalus, etc. Ankylostomiasis is very common and is 
usually tolerated fairly well ; distomiases and hydatidoses are much less 
common without being in any way exceptional. 

(c) Metals. 

Arsenic is mainly used for the treatment of hides in special workshops. 
Madagascar has a large number of cattle and some of the meat goes to the 
canning plants, while the hides are prepared for export. The workshops 
using arsenic must always have a permit from the Health Service and the 
Livestock Service to ensure that the health regulations are observed. The 
workers employed on this job tend to be unskilled labourers, but prevention 
is always very strictly enforced and there have been no cases of poisoning. 

Mercury and arsenic compounds are little used in agriculture ; the only 
users are a few very big farming concerns, which take special care to ensure 
that the spraying is done properly. 

(d) Chemical Products. 

The main products used are rodenticides and insecticides, which are 
employed both in agriculture and for public health purposes. 
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The former usually belong to the category of anti-coagulant poisons. 
Their use has not caused any occupational diseases, but domestic animals 
are sometimes poisoned and, when eaten by their owners, occasionally cause 
illness. These cases are, however, very few and far between. 

Insecticides are widely employed by the public health authorities in 
combating malaria and plague and by farmers to keep down locusts and 
other harmful insects. Some malaria-carrying insects become resistant, 
which changes the general pattern of contamination. Some species disappear 
and their place is taken by other more resistant types which changes the 
regional pathology.! The insecticides used are always organic halogenic 
derivatives which act by both contact and ingestion. They are divided into 
three classes according to their chemical composition—harmless, fairly 
poisonous and very poisonous. The statistics show that minor forms of 
poisoning account for two-thirds of the cases, the remaining third being more 
severe, a fifth of them fatal. In practice insecticides are used in the form of 
powder or solutions, which cause clouds of liquid or solid aerosols. The risks 
by the workers using them are mainly the possibility of alveolar penetration 
of the lung by the insecticide, and the more toxic the solvent used the more 
dangerous this is. Percutaneous penetration can be ignored, unless solvents 
such as benzol and carbon sulphide are employed. Some cases of digestive 
troubles have occurred among D.D.T. sprayers. The small number of cases, 
however, is due to the fact that the spraying of insecticides is mainly carried 
out by the authorities ; in agriculture there are few men but ample equipment, 
while in public health large numbers of men are employed but there is 
constant medical supervision, which ensures that any worker who is affected 
is immediately taken off the job. 

Clearly, private agriculture is bound to make increasing use of chemical 
products, which will be handled by unspecialised and (medically speaking) 
virtually unsupervised employees. This is when cases of poisoning can be 
expected, especially if new and little or poorly understood products are 
introduced. 

(e) Vegetable Dusts. 

Vegetable dusts cause various forms of anaphylaxis, the best known of 
which are due to flower pollen. In Madagascar vegetable dust comes from 
the cultivation of tropical plants ; this is an almost entirely virgin field 
which will be discussed below in connection with tropical diseases. 


3. Occupational Diseases Peculiar to Tropical Countries. 

Although the subject of occupational diseases peculiar to tropical coun- 
tries has been little explored and nearly everything has still to be discovered, 
some occupational hazards have been isolated, e.g. a parasitosis (bilharzia), 
dermatoses in forestry, anaphylactic or pulmonary conditions caused by 
cotton, sisal, jute and kapok fibres and groundnut shells, and a special 
syndrome (vanillism). In the present state of our knowledge, these are the 
occupational diseases caused by the special tropical pathology of Madagascar. 
Let us briefly review them. 

Bilharzia is very widespread in all the coastal areas—generally speaking 
the intestinal form is found on the west coast and the plateau, and the 


1 Another wena is that useful species are killed off by the large-scale 


use of insecticides. This happened for example to the bees of the Tanala 
district for three years running. with the result that there was a sharp fall 
in the output of wax, which is one of the country’s main sources of wealth. 
This loss of income led to a temporary fall in family expenditure. 
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vesical form on the east coast. Workers are usually infected when they 
come to work in the rice fields and on public works schemes. While detection 
is fairly simple, proof of its occupational origin is always hard to come by 
(as with all parasitoses). Perhaps when workers are taken on for jobs which 
expose them to this hazard they could be given a careful medical examina- 
tion consisting of blood, stool and urine tests repeated several times at inter- 
vals of a few days. Healthy individuals could then be compensated if they 
were found to have caught bilharzia after being employed in jobs which 
exposed them to it. 

Some tree oils, especially rosewood, which has a strong sap, cause derma- 
toses when they come into contact with the skin. All the workers affected 
are not equally sensitive to these vegetable saps. Some of them hardly 
suffer at all except from a slight erythema, while others suffer from severe 
pustulous eruptions. 

The weaving of cotton, jute and sisal leads to pulmonary conditions 
caused by vegetable dusts. In agriculture, the opening of cotton and kapok 
seeds and the harvesting of sisal and jute fibres cause similar conditions as 
well as other phenomena which are probably anaphylactic in nature ; the 
shelling of groundnuts and the winnowing of coffee also have similar effects 
on the lungs. 

Madagascar has a virtual monopoly of the world trade in vanilla, which 
is only grown in the Antalaha region (east coast). The occupational hazards 
involved are due to the handling of the vanilla pods, which contain various 
heterosides. Some particularly susceptible individuals suffer from anaphy- 
lactic conditions. Apart from these, the symptoms caused by vanilla vary 
somewhat and can be summarised as follows: cutaneous conditions with 
the eruption of red papules, simulating erysipelas ; mucous conditions ; 
nervous disturbances involving headaches; and gastric disturbances accom- 
panied by diarrhoea. Finally the female genital system is severely affected 
because vanilla is a powerful emmenagogue, which may even bring on 
metritis. 


These are the main hazards encountered in Madagascar. Clearly 
as knowledge of occupational risks evolves, a whole new sympto- 
matology will come to light and broaden the existing approach. 


Accidents. 


Since January 1958 new legislation has been in force on indus- 
trial accidents, which gives wage earners greater security than 
before, especially as regards compensation. 

The statistics presented below do not take account of minor 
injuries not entailing disability (especially common among farm 
workers). Even as little as 15 years ago these invariably developed 
into rodent ulcers. These first of all grow quite slowly but after a 
few days break out into festering, irregular sores which keep on 
spreading. Cure used to take some weeks or months and, even so, 
large scars of very delicate, thin dry skin were left and the slightest 
knock on the skin led to the formation of new ulcers. Since 1950 
cases of these ulcers have declined consistently in number, and 
since 1955 they have become quite uncommon. Better diet and the 
determined anti-malaria campaign have brought about a marked 
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improvement in the population’s general health since 1945 and it 
is this improvement that is responsible for the growth of the popula- 
tion and the disappearance of rodent ulcers. 


1. Seriousness of Injuries. 


The number of employment injuries notified has almost doubled 
since 1955. This jump is not due to an increase in hazards but to 
the introduction of new legislation. Injuries in fact are usually 
not serious, as is shown by the statistics for 1958 published by the 
General Labour Inspectorate (table IV). 

As can be seen, out of 2,870 employment injuries only 2,636 
entailed temporary incapacity, 178 an incapacity of less than 
50 per cent., and 4 an incapacity of more than 50 per cent., while 
there were 52 deaths. The number of cases of temporary incapacity 
should be far higher, because injuries lasting for less than five days 
are hardly ever notified. 

While the bulk of employment injuries do not have serious 
consequences, deaths are thirteen times more numerous than 
accidents entailing incapacity in excess of 50 per cent. 

The workers have a curious attitude towards rehabilitation. 
Many of them remain disabled, continuing to draw their pensions, 
because they do not know that rehabilitation can help them to 
regain the use of their limbs, sometimes completely. Some of them 
on the other hand like a life of idleness and prefer to live meagrely 
off their pensions. 


2. Causes of Accidents. 


Table V, which is also taken from the 1958 annual report of 
the General Labour Inspectorate, gives a breakdown of the causes 
of accidents by branch of employment. 

Thus manufacturing industries and workshops have the highest 
number of accidents, whereas mining and agriculture appear to be 
the least dangerous ; however, in order to have a general idea of 
the causes of injuries, the nature of the work and the frequency of 
accidents must be examined in the case of each branch of employ- 
ment. 

Related to the total, the figures in table V show that 72.20 
per cent. of accidents are caused by workplaces and gangways, 
objects being handled or in accidental motion, vehicles and hand 
tools. On the other hand only a small proportion of injuries occur 
in dangerous trades such as those using pressure vessels (0.21), 
explosive substances (0.30), portable mechanical tools (0.46), 
earth-moving equipment (0.57), electricity (0.73) and hoisting and 
handling equipment (1.09). It is interesting to compare the accident 
rate for objects being handled (25.70) with the figure for hoisting 
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and handling equipment (1.09), and the figure for hand tools 
(16.20) with that for portable mechanical tools (0.46). 

The following conclusions can therefore be put forward : most 
accidents occur to labourers in unskilled jobs to which they are 
unaccustomed. On the other hand, in highly specialised occupa- 
tions, even though they are dangerous, there appear to be few 
accidents, as is confirmed by the figures for handling equipment 
and mechanical tools. Nevertheless, even if these figures are 
accurate in absolute terms, they are still misleading, as will be found 
on consulting the percentage figure in the remarks on accident 
rates in the following section. However, in the highly skilled 
occupations dexterity and strict enforcement of prevention 
measures do diminish the number of accidents. 


3. Accident Rates. 


When compared with the total wage-earning population 
(221,380) the total number of accidents (3,651) gives an over-all 
percentage rate of 1.64. But this over-all rate and the remarks 
made earlier would be inadequate without the following breakdown 
showing the percentage frequency of accidents in relation to the 
number of workers in each branch of activity : 


Building and civil engineering 
Extractive industries 
Domestic service 

Agriculture 


All activities. .. 


Manufacturing has the highest accident rate and there would 
appear to be a discrepancy between this latter statistic (4.77) and 
the figure for mechanical tools (0.46). But this discrepancy is 
merely apparent, because most accidents occur to workers who only 
handle materials occasionally, e.g. a joiner moving beams. The 
same applies to employees of shops or transport firms who are 
injured during loading and unloading. This explains the figure of 
72 per cent. for accidents caused by workplaces and gangways, 
objects being handled or in accidental motion, hand tools and 
vehicles. 

Moreover, highly skilled workers (turners, milling-machine 
operator) are few in number, which explains the small number of 
accidents they suffer—a number that is nevertheless relatively high 
because of the risks inherent in their occupations. 


* 
* * 
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To sum up, a study of employment injuries in Madagascar 
shows that the nature of the employment and the frequency of 
accidents have much the same relationship as in France, but that 
the workers’ age and mental and physical reactions as well as the 
general time pattern are all peculiar to Madagascar. Knowledge 
on the subject will become more accurate in future because the 
new employment injury legislation has set up a Prevention Council 
to centralise information about all employment injuries and 
produce statistics on punched-card machines. 


PROTECTION OF THE ACTIVE POPULATION 


The fast population growth that has taken place in Madagascar 
since the end of the Second World War is due to the Medical Care 
Service, which has made effective use of the discoveries of the 
past 15 years in treatment, hygiene and preventive medicine. A 
few words should therefore be said about the organisation and 
background of this service with which industrial doctors work in 
close contact. 

Madagascar is divided into 31 medical regions, each with an 
average area of 20,000 square kilometres and a population of 
between 120,000 and 200,000. In charge of each is a state-qualified 
doctor assisted by between five and eight graduates of the Tanana- 
rive Medical School, each of whom is responsible for an up-country 
area containing a small hospital unit. Attached to each unit are a 
number of medical outposts and maternity clinics, which are 
usually set up where the population is sufficiently large to warrant 
them. These outposts, which are staffed by a male nurse and a 
midwife and usually have a maternity wing attached, number 
about 12 or 15 in each medical area. 

The structure of the Medical Care Service can very sketchily be 
summarised as follows : 720 administrative districts each containing 
about 7,000 inhabitants ; 400 medical and maternity outposts, 
making an average of one for every two districts ; 150 up-country 
hospital units run by Tananarive medical graduates ; 60 dental 
posts ; 31 medical areas; 6 provincial hospitals ; and a central 
directorate under the immediate authority of the Minister of Public 
Health. 

Thus there is a chain of treatment which enables the seriously 
ill to be quickly passed on to a central unit. The same staff at all 
levels are also responsible for hygiene and prophylaxis. An example 
of this is the scheme of chemoprophylaxis for children under 
school age as part of the anti-malaria campaign ; to cope with local 
conditions this scheme is carried out through evenly spaced distribu- 
tion centres set up around each medical post (often, too, the mid- 
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wife teaches mothers the rudiments of protection for themselves 
and their children). Side by side with these medical care facilities, 
the mobile health service covers the whole country with its ten 
health teams, each of which is equipped with an X-ray unit. A 
team consists of a state-qualified doctor, a Tananarive medical 
graduate, five nurses and a secretary. In the past few years these 
mobile teams have compiled a pathological map of Madagascar and 
are now able to follow any changes in great detail. The investiga- 
tions into plague, malaria, bilharzia and tuberculosis have shown 
the right health policy to follow and details of the medical and 
prophylactic measures required have been supplied to the remotest 
medical posts. These measures, while usually very simple, have 
been consistently enforced and have contributed to the spectacular 
fall in malaria which has resulted in the amazing population 
growth of recent years. 

Industrial medicine supplements the work of the Medical Care 
Service by protecting the active population. 


Statutory Standards 


The Labour Code of 15 December 1952 and the regulations 
issued under it contain detailed provisions for the protection of the 
active population. 

The following standards are laid down : 

(1) For all wage earners— 

(a) a thorough medical examination at least once a year ; 

(b) first aid and transport at the employer’s expense to the 
nearest medical post ; 

(c) maintenance of general health standards, particularly anti- 
malaria prophylaxis ; 

(d) enforcement of special health and safety measures respecting 
the occupation concerned ; 

(e) compensation for employment injury. 

(2) In establishments with 100 workers or more, a daily medical 
examination of all workers who report sick. 


(3) For migrant workers, housing and in some cases food 
rations. 


(4) For women and children, more frequent medical examina- 
tions and special forms of protection. 


The statutory requirements can therefore be summed up as 
follows : 
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(a) Regular medical examinations to check the workers’ health 
and their suitability for their employment. It is at these examina- 
tions that occupational and social diseases are detected. 


(b) Medical consultations for the treatment of sick workers 
(and their families when also housed by the employer), the extent 
varying according to the size of the firm. 

(c) A wide range of preventive measures, some of them de- 
signed to protect workers against the effects of dangerous diseases 
and others to limit the risks inherent in the job by prescribing 
preventive measures. 


Methods 


Detection, care and prevention are also the concern of medical 
services the cost of which is borne entirely by employers. 

When private practitioners are not available, government 
doctors often work for factory medical services, their mutual 
obligations being laid down by “ treatment agreements ”. In this 
way industrial medical care is sometimes given by private practi- 
tioners and sometimes by government doctors, but in either case 
the organisation is the same and the employers have a choice 
between two very different systems, namely an individual factory 
service or a joint service with other firms. 

In the former case the employer is responsible for the manage- 
ment of the service in his own factory, which must meet the statu- 
tory obligations regarding medical standards and facilities. A 
joint service, on the other hand, may be formed by a number of 
employers who pool their resources ; their obligations remain as 
laid down in the Labour Code but (especially in the case of small 
and medium firms) this system enables legally and financially 
independent associations to be set up, thereby relieving the em- 
ployer of the trouble of organising and running his own service. 
On top of this substantial advantage, employers who set up joint 
services can obtain loans not only to meet initial installation costs 
but also to improve the medical equipment and provide more 
comprehensive medical treatment than required by law. This 
system is particularly advantageous from the workers’ standpoint, 
because the obligations of a joint service are more extensive than 
those of an individual factory service. Moreover, in their rules 
and regulations these services enjoy far greater latitude and 
flexibility than other industrial medical departments. 

Whenever employers are unable to find the medical staff they 
need to comply with the Labour Code, they can use the facilities 
of the official medical centres or dispensaries (on condition that they 
employ fewer than 1,000 workers). In this case they can choose 
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between having their own factory medical service or becoming 
members of a joint scheme. They must also prove that they cannot 
recruit the medical or nursing staff required by law. They then 
conclude a “ treatment agreement ” with the medical service, under 
which the latter assumes responsibility for all or part of the 
facilities required by law, including premises, equipment and 
medicines. Each agreement merely specifies how much must be 
supplied by the service and how much by the employer. In this 
way, compulsory standards can be complied with even in remote 
areas. The agreements are sufficiently flexible to allow employers 
to make arrangements with the authorities either individually or 
in groups. 


Prevention 


Prevention is one of the widest branches of medicine. Its task 
is to detect dangers, to eliminate them by means of special medical 
supervision and to educate the worker to an awareness of the 
hazards involved in his job, so that being fully warned he will 
be able to take precautions. 

This is the aim of general health and safety measures (sanitary 
hygiene, protection against environmental factors, employment 
accidents and occupational diseases generally) and of the special 
health regulations for dangerous, unhealthy or dirty occupations. 

A series of orders were issued on 20 May 1960, laying down 
clear, detailed prevention standards : against accidents (building 
and civil engineering, groundnut shelling plants, cotton and kapok 
ginning factories, mining and prospecting installations, quarries, 
explosive materials and electric currents) ; and against occupational 
diseases (benzol poisoning, the spraying of paint and varnish, work 
in compressed air, diving, the use of quick-setting cement, silicosis, 
lead poisoning, prohibition of the use of white lead, the use of lead 
sulphate and linseed oil containing lead in house painting, anthrax, 
X-rays and dangerous radiations). 


Compensation for Employment Injuries and 
Occupational Diseases 


A compensation scheme for employment injuries and occupa- 
tional diseases has been in existence for many years, but it was 
overhauled in 1958 to give wage earners the same benefits as 
French legislation as regards compensation, retraining and rehabili- 
tation. As in France, 40 schedules of occupational diseases in 
respect of which compensation is payable have been published, 
although not all of them are relevant to the present state of industry 
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in Madagascar. Nevertheless, they have all been introduced so 
that any new industry which is set up will be aware of the hazards 
and can take the steps needed to prevent them. 


Special Benefits for Migrant Workers 


Any worker who leaves his home district must be housed by 
his employer. A good many agricultural concerns do in fact 
accommodate their wage earners, and often the houses they provide 
are well equipped ; sugar mills and some other firms have pursued 
a policy of providing their workers with hygienic houses of durable 
materials with a floor space of about 50 square metres. 

In parts of the country where food supplies are difficult to 
obtain the employer issues rations to workers and gives them 
opportunities of varying their diet by purchasing staple foodstuffs 
at cost price. The official food ration varies from 3,200 to 3,400 
calories. 


Achievements 


On 1 January 1959 there were 221,000 wage earners in Mada- 
gascar, of whom 46,000 were servants not covered by the com- 
pulsory medical benefits of the Labour Code. Thus, in all, some 
175,000 workers have to be supervised by the industrial medical 


services. 

There are 18 of these medical services in firms employing more 
than 1,000 wage earners—36,500 workers are covered by 11 joint 
departments and 20,000 by seven independent departments. 
Fifteen are run by full-time private practitioners. Three others 
employ part-time independent practitioners who are assisted by 
graduates of the Tananarive Medical School. Each of these depart- 
ments has its own X-ray equipment and spends about 2 million 
francs on medicines. This sum covers the cost of treating 3,000 
workers in the countryside and 5,000 in town. 

In agriculture some big employers, especially the sugar mills, 
possess not only sick-bays but full-scale hospitals with between 
40 and 80 beds. One of them even employs a doctor and a surgeon, 
and most of the other practitioners have a good knowledge of 
surgery. Each of these hospital units has its own surgical depart- 
ment capable of coping with major operations. 

There are some 300 medical services catering for firms with 
fewer than 1,000 wage earners. These are independent and employ 
20 part-time doctors who attend workers in small sick-bays at 
their place of work ; 12,000 wage earners are cared for in this way. 

In the public utilities 10,500 workers are covered by independent 
factory medical services operated on a part-time basis by govern- 
ment doctors. 
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Under the treatment agreements government doctors supervise 
14,000 wage earners in medical care service clinics. 

In all, 93,000 workers are regularly seen by some 50 doctors. 
In addition to this figure 30,000 workers are supervised by about 
60 male nurses, who have been approved for work in industrial 
medical services ; these nurses pass on to the medical care service 
any sick workers they cannot deal with themselves. 


* 
* * 


Mention should be made of two schemes of considerable medical 
and social interest launched by the Ministry of Health. One of 
them, which is designed to encourage employers to give the fullest 
possible treatment, enables medical services in factories with more 
than 1,000 wage earners to hold additional tests, such as specialised 
consultations, laboratory tests and X-rays, at very low fixed charges. 
The other is designed to ensure that, in all firms which have no 
doctors of their own, the workers are given an annual check-up 
by mobile health teams. 

For this purpose the Labour Directorate uses the punched 
cards of the family benefits fund, with which most employers are 
registered. A special coding system has been devised for medical 
benefits so that firms in which annual medical check-ups have not 
been held can be listed. These lists are drawn up to allow for the 
itineraries of the mobile teams. An addressographed circular is 
sent to all firms that are not up to date, notifying them of the date 
on which the mobile health team will call. At the time of writing, 
the teams are making their first tour and this should produce 
accurate figures of the number of workers suffering from social or 
occupational diseases. In this way a clear picture will be obtained 
over the next few years of the magnitude of these two problems. 

In short, Madagascar has in a few years made great strides in 
the field of industrial medicine. The aims of the methods employed 
are those of the Occupational Health Services Recommendation, 
1959. In Madagascar, however, there are a number of distinctive 
features—the great importance attached by the authorities to 
medical treatment and the use of mobile health teams to make 
systematic examinations of all wage earners. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the old saying “ prevention is better than cure ” 
remains valid; prevention always pays whether in the field of 
general health or of safety. The detection of hazards, their elimina- 
tion and the education of workers to an awareness of the danger 
involved, are the aims of industrial medicine. 
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But in a country where less than half the population goes to 
school, prevention, not being spectacular, does not always receive 
the attention it should. Treatment, on the other hand, is always 
much sought after by the workers, who have complete confidence 
in their doctors. Since this treatment cannot always be given in 
government clinics, the workers greatly appreciate it when it is 
given in factory medical services, especially when their families 
benefit as well. 

Prevention can only be made effective if the worker’s doctor 
gives the treatment. His own contacts with the worker and his 
family in his capacity as a physician make the human touch pos- 
sible, so that the doctor becomes an adviser as well, which helps 
in awaking the worker to the need for prevention. In a tropical 
country prevention is even more important than elsewhere, partly 
because of the exuberant exotic pathology, the effect of which on 
various occupations is little known (over and above the industrial 
and agricultural hazards encountered in the temperate countries) 
and partly because of the many tropical products which cause 
pathological conditions, some of which are little understood, e.g. 
sugar cane, vanilla and certain types of timber. 

In this field nearly everything remains to be done and the way 
is wide open for those who care to venture into it, e.g. the identifica- 
tion of hazards, the best ways of eliminating them and the education 
of workers to an awareness of them. 

This awareness is necessary because it is the only way in which 
genuine progress can be achieved. Workers must report to their 
factory doctors any syndromes which have hitherto been ignored, 
either out of ignorance or out of carelessness or negligence, if these 
evils are to be eliminated and their own lot improved. 


Pension Reform 
in the Federal Republic of Germany 


by 
Kurt JANTz 


Director, Department of Social Reform, 
Federal Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs, Bonn 


In 1957 a far-reaching pension reform was introduced in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, as a direct result of which the financial 
position of pensioners has very substantially improved. Apart from 
this, however, the main interest of the reform lies in the fact that tt 
was based on an entirely new concept of pension insurance. In the 
following pages Mr. Jantz describes the principles involved and how 
they have worked out in practice ; he further shows that, in spite of 
certain misgivings expressed at the time, the reform has not produced 
any undesirable economic effects. 


"THE pension systems for wage earners, salaried employees and 

miners in the Federal Republic of Germany were reorganised 
with effect from 1 January 1957. In order to appreciate clearly the 
effect of this reform it is important to understand the novel prin- 
ciples introduced by the new legislation. 


THE NEw CONCEPT OF PENSIONS UNDERLYING THE REFORM 


When the question of reforming the pension system was under 
discussion there were two opposing schools of thought. According 
to the first, the aim of social security benefits should be limited, as 
in the past, to protecting the population against hardship, and the 
whole system should be conceived with this aim in view. Benefit 
should, wherever possible, be restricted to cases where the person 
concerned had no property or income to afford him adequate pro- 
tection. It followed that benefits would have to be subject to 


1See I.L.0. Legislative Series, 1957 (Ger.F.R. 1 
Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XVIII, No. 6, 15 Sep. 1957, pp. 235 ff. 


). Also Industry and 
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supervision designed to ascertain the existence of need, not as it had 
been understood under the old poor-relief system but rather through 
a means test combined with an assessment of needs. This view was 
also based on budgetary considerations : since the pension schemes 
received government subsidies the State might justifiably require 
close supervision to be made of the funds it devoted to this purpose. 
The advocates of this principle made it clear that they wanted 
comprehensive reform of all benefits. Although the essential ideas 
were to be borrowed from the poor-relief system, these were to be 
adapted to present-day conditions, made more flexible and extended 
as far as possible to social benefits in general, with the possible 
exception of a few basic benefits. 

The opposite view, which finally prevailed over the first and 
inspired the pension reform, was that the foregoing arguments 
were basically retrograde. True enough, social security benefits 
were originally conceived mainly as a protection against hardship. 
But the whole idea of social security had always been to provide a 
standard of protection qualitatively superior to poor relief by guaran- 
teeing the insured person a right to a fixed pension—a right based 
on the contributions paid by himself and his employer together with 
state contributions, and regardless of his property or income. The 
position of a social security beneficiary therefore represented a 
substantial improvement over that of a needy person in receipt of 
public assistance, and it was vitally important not to undermine the 
progress that had been made with the introduction of social in- 
surance. To support the first view, even in its diluted form— 
namely the provision, as a right, of certain basic benefits, combined 
with the grant of additional benefits subject to a needs test—would 
be a betrayal of public expectations of social legislation in the mid- 
twentieth century. 

The German pension reform was therefore based on the following 
radically new conception of social insurance. 

Whereas the situation of workers as a whole had improved con- 
siderably in the first half of the century, that of pensioners had not, 
in spite of the legislation on revalorisation of social benefits. Pen- 
sions had stagnated, while real wages had risen. Pensions were 
calculated according to the contributions paid over many years, 
often decades, which themselves were based on wages received, so 
that they reflected the lower value placed on work at an earlier 
period. Before the pension reform an insured person could theo- 
retically reckon on a pension representing 70 per cent. of his former 
remuneration after 40 years of work. In practice, however, as a 
result of the higher value that had come to be placed on labour in 
the meantime, the figure no longer represented more than about 
35 per cent. of the wages currently paid to younger workers in com- 
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parable categories. When a person retires on one-third of his 
previous remuneration, he may be protected against hardship, but 
he has undeniably fallen behind those still working. 

The social aim of the pension reform was to put an end to this 
loss of status. The pensioner should be able to live alongside the 
active worker ; as a pensioner he should continue to enjoy the same 
social status he had during his active working life, together with an 
appropriate income, making allowance for the more modest require- 
ments of older persons no longer at work. Whereas the original aim 
of social insurance had been to provide for subsistence in cases of 
hardship, the pension reform aimed to cover the entire personal 
needs of retired workers. 

This did not mean that the idea of protection against hardship 
was to be thrown overboard ; on the contrary it was preserved in a 
broader, more comprehensive form. The idea of safeguarding the 
social status acquired by the individual—whether at a time when 
he is unable to work (e.g. invalidity) or when he may justifiably 
cease working (old age)—reveals an aspect of social policy that has 
always existed but now for the first time occupies an essential 
position. Social policy is not a policy administered by the rich on 
behalf of the poor; it aims to harmonise the social relationship 
of the whole people and to guarantee to each the status he has 
achieved by his own efforts within the general order. 

On this view increased emphasis must be given in social policy 
to economic considerations. The social system and the economic 
system are no more than different but interdependent aspects of 
the life of a nation. Preservation of social status through social 
benefits is a dynamic principle. The social status of the individual 
must evolve in step with changes in the economic situation. 

The proper standard for preservation of individual status is the 
value of work at any given time. The essential innovation of the 
German pension reform is that both pension and wage are seen in a 
new relation to work. The man whose working life is behind him 
deserves a pension corresponding to the work he has performed, 
just as he always received an appropriate reward for his efforts 
during his working life in the form of wages. The purpose of the 
wage is no longer to provide against hardship. A worker who is 
paid a decent wage is, of course, protected against hardship, but 
that is not the essential reason why he is remunerated ; his wages 
are paid in return for the work he does. The same principle applies 
to pensions, which are granted not because workers would suffer 
hardship without work and wages but because a worker deserves 
a pension in recognition of the work he has performed. Work is 
acknowledged during a person’s active life in the form of wages and 
other benefits, and after retirement in the form of a pension and 
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other benefits. Wage and pension are both paid in acknowledgement 
of work. 

It is in this essential respect that the principle of secondary 
distribution of income was corrected by the pension reform. The 
distinction between primary and secondary distribution of income 
has some economic justification, but it has served to support certain 
arguments in the field of social policy that are no longer valid. 
Primary incomes were regarded as those obtained “ in the market ”, 
i.e. by persons engaged in the market and receiving an income pro- 
portionate to the economic value of their productive activity. 
Secondary income distribution, on the other hand, was required in 
order to provide protection against hardship for those taking no 
part in market activities, receiving no income and therefore in need. 
In contrast to the order of priority thus established, according to 
the underlying principle of the pension reform wages are not the 
primary element and pensions, as part of a further distribution of 
income, a secondary element with the limited function of providing 
protection against hardship. Wage and pension are considered 
on a par, both being designed to preserve the individual’s social 
status. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany this principle has been put 
into practice by making pensions both individual and dynamic. 

Pensions are individual in the sense that the length of time 
worked by an insured person and the value of his work, as expressed 
by the wage he receives, determine his pension rate. The previous 
method under which pensions were composed of a uniform basic 
amount and individual supplements has been done away with. A 
person whose average earnings over his whole working life have 
been half as much again as the average for all employed persons 
will receive a pension half as great again as that of a worker who has 
earned the average wage over his whole working life. Someone who 
has worked for 30 years will receive a pension equivalent to three- 
quarters of the pension payable to someone who has worked for 40. 
Half-time work is acknowledged by a proportionately lower pension 
than full-time work. The principle of strict individual assessment 
is an essential feature of the new system ; but, in the interests of 
social equity, allowance is nevertheless made for periods of sickness 
and unemployment and for time spent as a prisoner of war. 

But in addition to this individual flexibility, pensions under the 
German system are kept dynamic by adjustment to any economic 
and social changes that take place. 

To attempt to achieve this aim merely by tying pension rates 
to the cost of living would not, however, go to the heart of the 
problem. It would amount to no more than comparing the real 
value of pensions with that of the contributions formerly paid by 
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the pensioners and eliminating any discrepancy by the application 
of the cost-of-living index. 

The German pension reform goes further and acknowledges 
that, if pensions do not keep pace with real wages, the social link 
between the working population and pensioners will be broken. 
The decisive factor, then, is not so much changes in monetary value 
as changes in the value of work. A rise in the value of work—or, in 
other words, an increase in real wages—results in a higher standard 
of living. The aim of the reform was to ensure that the higher 
standard of living attained by the active population through higher 
real wages was also secured for pensioners. Here again, the starting 
point is the work accomplished. A pension no longer represents 
monetary return for previous contributions, but for previous work. 
Just as the value placed on work is expressed in wages, so it is now 
to be expressed in pensions also ; and, since a considerably higher 
value is placed on work today than was formerly the case, pensions 
too should be higher. It follows that the computation of a pension 
cannot be based merely on previous wages and the corresponding 
contributions ; it must also take account of the value placed on 
work at the time of calculation. In a word, the work performed is 
considered as if it were being done now. In this way pensions and 
wages, and the standard of living of pensioners and workers, have 
been brought into a harmonious relationship that is both socially 
equitable and in adjustment with the existing economic situation 
as reflected in the prevailing wage level. 

These considerations apply to the original assessment of old-age 
pensions. Subsequent adjustment of pensions in payment may be 
effected by special legislation, whenever changes in the general 
wage level necessitate a change in the general basis of assessment of 
new pensions. Changes in wages must, however, be supplemented 
by consideration of general economic factors mentioned by the law. 
These include the level of productivity, of national economic 
capacity and of income per head of active population. 

Other elements, such as the financial situation of pension 
insurance institutions, may, however, also be taken into con- 
sideration. The principle of relating pensions to the value placed 
on work is here somewhat modified. To ensure that this principle 
would always be applied for the initial assessment of pensions and 
would not be compromised by the automatic adjustment of pen- 
sions already in payment, the legislation provides that adjustment 
should be subject to annual review. 

Pensions in payment have already been adjusted three times. 
On the first occasion wages had risen, during the reference period, by 
6.1 per cent. Accordingly, the pensions initially assessed in 1958 
were set at a level 6.1 per cent. higher than that for 1957, all other 
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things being equal. The pensions first assessed in 1957 were simil- 
arly increased by 6.1 per cent. As a precautionary measure this 
increase was put into effect not from 1 January 1958 but only from 
1 January 1959. The second adjustment was made necessary by a 
5.94 per cent. rise in the general standard of assessment from 1958 
to 1959. The third was made, on the same principles, as the result of 
a 5.4 per cent. rise in the standard between 1959 and 1960. 


THE EFFECTS OF THE PENSION REFORM 


The German pension reform has stood up to its initial annual 
trials with a regularity that many did not expect. Indeed, there had 
been serious misgivings, but it may be said with satisfaction that 
these have turned out to be unfounded, as will be seen from the 
following sections. 


Effect on Pensions 


As a result of the reform, pensions have substantially and 
steadily increased. 

In the following paragraphs a brief outline will be given of the 
effects of the reform Acts, of the precedents in the field + and of the 
pension adjustment Acts on average pension rates under the wage 
earners’ and salaried employees’ pension schemes. Of course, it must 
be remembered that average pensions include those paid to persons 
who have contributed for a comparatively short time only, for 
example for the 15 years’ qualifying period demanded for old-age 
pensions. They also include pensions paid to persons who have 
worked for a short time and have then elected to insure voluntarily, 
but only at the lowest level of contributions. Pensions for persons 
who have completed a full working life are considerably higher. 

Table I below is, therefore, of less interest for the actual level 
of benefits than for the picture it gives of the remarkable way in 
which pensions rose in 1957 in order to make up the lost ground and 
their steady subsequent rise. Since this increase in pensions is a 
consequence of rising wage levels, and since wages have risen not 
only nominally but also in real terms, the continuing increase in 
pension rates represents a real improvement in the situation of 
pensioners. For the individual years the month in which the 
particular legislative measures really took effect is indicated, rather 
than the period immediately following their entry into force. 


1 In discussing the effects of the reform it must be borne in mind that the 
relevant legislation had a precedent in the Pension Review Act of 23 Novem- 
ber 1954, which, for the first time in the history of German social insurance, 
took into consideration not only the level and number of contributions but 
also the period during which they had been paid. 
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TABLE I. AVERAGE PENSIONS UNDER THE WAGE EARNERS’ AND 
SALARIED EMPLOYEES’ PENSION SCHEMES 
(Marks per month) 


Wage earners’ scheme 


Insured 
Widows Orphans Orphans 


Mar. 1955?. 79.90 50.30 | 32.30 120.90 63.80 | 38.20 
Apr. 19552. 89.50 57.30 | 32.30 137.10 73.10 | 38.20 
May 1957%.| 143.40 95.00 | 50.10 226.80 | 138.40 | 53.60 
Apr. 19594./| 152.10 | 109.60 54.00 243.40 | 155.70 | 58.70 
Apr. 1960°.| 159.90 | 116.60 57.60 257.90 | 166.20 | 62.50 


1 Before the entry into effect of the Pension Review Act of 1954. * After the entry into effect of the 
Pension Review Act of 1954. * After the pension reform of 1957. * After the first pension adjustment 
Act. After the second pension adjustment Act. 


It will be seen from table I that pensions have roughly doubled. 
The higher average rates for salaried employees are partly due to 
the fact that this category contains better-remunerated occupations. 
One of the provisions of the pension reform was for uniform assess- 
ment in respect of wages and salaries so that a salaried employee 
whose remuneration over the whole of his working life has been the 
same as that of a wage earner will qualify for a similar pension also. 
Table II therefore applies equally to wage earners and salaried em- 
ployees. It indicates the level of pensions after the pension reform, 
in cases where the insured person has earned the average wage for all 
wage earners and salaried employees over a complete working life. 
(The same would, of course, be the case if the person’s wages were 
first of all below the average level, subsequently rose to the average 
and finally exceeded it to the extent to which they had previously 
been below it.) The correspondingly higher rates are indicated for 
insured persons who have received higher wages over the average 
of their working life, e.g. one-and-a-half times the average wage. 
The table also shows pensions in respect of a working life of 45 years 
in addition to the normal period of 40 years ; this is because the 
basis of calculation comprises not only periods of compulsory in- 
surance or voluntary insurance, but also equivalent periods (e.g. 
military service) and periods of non-payment (e.g. sickness, unem- 
ployment, schooling beyond the age of 15, and complete technical or 
university education). 


Effect on Wage Claims 


The pension reform has not resulted in any intensification of 
wage campaigns. It had been feared that the direct interest of 
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TABLE II. INDIVIDUAL PENSION RATES UNDER THE WAGE 
EARNERS’ AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES’ SCHEMES 
(Marks per month) 


Pension rate after 40 insurance years Pension rate after 45 insurance years 
(60 per cent. of gross wages) (67.5 per cent. of gross wages) 


Based on 
times average 
wage 


Based on 
times average 
wage 


Based on 
average wage 


Based on 
average wage 


214.10 321.10 240.90 361.30 
227.10 340.70 255.50 383.30 
240.60 360.90 270.70 406.10 
253.60 380.40 285.30 428.00 
266.30 399.40 299.60 449.30 


pensioners in higher wage levels would increase the insistency of 
wage claims, but this has not been the case. The new relationship 
between wages, pensions and work has not brought about any 


stiffening of negotiating attitudes. 


Effect on Money Values 


In spite of the anxiety felt in certain quarters that automatic 
adjustment of the general basis of pension assessment would 
strengthen inflationary tendencies, the pension reform has had no 
adverse effect on money values. Indeed, these misgivings arose 
from a misunderstanding of the orders of magnitude involved. 
Considerable as they may be, pensions are not of such importance, 
compared to wages and other elements affecting the whole economy, 
that they could set in motion any basic changes. More especially, 
the pension reform has not resulted in any such increased consumer 
demand as would cause prices to rise. 

The fears expressed in regard to this point were based on a 
misconception of the objective economic situation and of pen- 
sioners’ subjective motives and actions. 

Regarding the objective situation it must be pointed out that 
social policy in the Federal Republic of Germany has always been 
conceived in the light of what was economically feasible. The 
major social advance in one limited sector achieved through the 
pension reform was not made until favourable circumstances had 
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been created by the increase in the labour force and the success of 
national economic policy. 

As table III shows, total population and active population in 
the Federal Republic of Germany have steadily increased in the past 
few years, both through excess of births over deaths and through 
the influx of persons from the East. The creation of new employ- 
ment opportunities has also helped to swell the active population. 


TABLE III. TOTAL POPULATION AND ACTIVE POPULATION, 
1956 To 1959 
(Annual averages) 


1956 .| 49,800 1.2 24,195 
1957 .| 50,465 1.3 24,630 
1958 .| 51,128 1.3 24,860 
1959 .| 51,747 1.2 25,013 


Source ; Federal Statistical Office (preliminary estimates for 1959). 
* Including self-employed persons and members of family providing assistance. 


Moreover, the gross national product at market prices rose from 
196,400 million marks in 1956 to 247,000 million marks in 1959. 
The real increase in the national product, corrected for price changes, 
has been officially calculated by estimating the value of goods and 
services for the two years at 1954 prices. The results of these 
calculations show a real increase of some 30,000 million marks 
(186,400 million in 1956, and 215,600 million in 1959). 

Gross national product per head of population at current prices 
has also risen steadily. The rate of increase is not as high as that 
for the total gross national product, since population further 
increased in 1959. At 1954 prices it amounted to 5.1 per cent. in 
1959, well above the 1958 figure of 1.8 per cent. These rates clearly 
reveal the rising tempo of economic growth compared to the 
preceding year. Finally the volume of over-all industrial produc- 
tion steadily increased each year—by 3.1 per cent. in 1958 and 7.6 
per cent. in 1959. Details of these developments are given in 
tables IV and V. 


Active population * 
Total Unemployed 
Year Percentage Percentage Percentage 
In over of from 
year year year 
1.8 48.6 760 —18.3 
1.8 48.8 660 —13.2 
0.9 48.6 680 + 3.0 
0.6 48.3 475 —30.1 
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TABLE IV. GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AT MARKET PRICES, 
1956 To 1959 


At current prices At 1954 prices 


. 
9958 


Source : Federal Statistical Office (provisional figures for 1958 and 1959). 


TABLE V. GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT PER HEAD OF 
POPULATION AT MARKET PRICES, 1956 To 1959 


At current prices At 1954 prices 
Percentage Percentage 


0956; 37 190 3,743 
1958 .. .| 4,463 . 3,965 


Source : Federal Statistical Office (provisional figures for 1958 and 1959). 


The evolution of national income per economically active 
person is also significant, since it has an effect on the level of 
pensions (see table VI). 


TABLE VI. NATIONAL INCOME PER ECONOMICALLY ACTIVE PERSON, 
1956 To 1959 


Percentage Percentage 
Year 1,000 increase Index 1,000 increase Snden 
year year 
10.2 202 186.4 6.9 165 
8.8 220 196.5 5.4 174 
6.8 235 202.7 3.2 179 
8.2 254 215.6 6.4 191 
Year increase increase 
year year 
| 
5.6 155 
4.0 162 | 
1.8 164 
5.1 173 
| | 
Percentage ; 
Year Marks (1950 108) 
year 
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Finally table VII illustrates changes in the utilisation of national 
product over the same period. 


TABLE VII. UTILISATION OF NATIONAL PRODUCT 
(1,000 million marks) 


1956 1957 1958 1959 


At 1954 | At 1957 | At 1954) At 1958 | 1954) At 1959| At 1954 


Private consumption . 110.5 | 125.6 | 117.1 | 134.9 | 122.6 | 144.6 | 130.1 


Government 
consumption .. . 23.2| 27.3) 24.1] 30.8) 26.3) 34.0/ 28.8 


Investment 46.2; 52.0; 47.3) 53.7| 47.9} 59.9| 52.4 
Export surplus... 66} 66] 87); 80] 88] 59} 85] 4.4 


Gross national 
product . . . | 196.4 | 186.4 | 213.6 | 196.5 | 228.2 | 202.7 | 247.0 | 215.6 


Source : Federal Statistical Office (provisional figures for 1958 and 1959). 


The general conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing is that 
the exceptional expansion of the German economy in the period 
considered has in no way been hindered by the parallel develop- 
ment of pensions, or at least in no way that can be objectively 
detected. 

As for the subjective aspect of the question discussed above— 
namely the reactions of the public to the pension reform—inquiries 
carried out by the Allensbach Institute for Public Opinion Research 
have shown the groundlessness of the fears expressed by certain 
critics concerning the effects of the reform on public confidence in 
the stability of the currency. This clearly emerges from the follow- 
ing extract from the report on these inquiries published in the 
Bundesblatt } : 

Preference for a particular system of old-age protection has nothing to 
do with the individual’s confidence in the stability of the currency or with his 
intention to save or not to save because of the currency situation.... The 
overwhelming majority (two-thirds) of the population is in favour of dynamic 
pensions,” ... What explains the attraction of the dynamic pension? Is it 


regarded as a safeguard of security after retirement in a period when con- 
tinuous devaluation of the currency is feared? Not at all. It can be shown 


1 Bonn, 1960, pp. 481-492. 
? The expression “ dynamic pensions” is used in the Federal Republic 
to designate the system providing for the revalorisation of pensions already 


in payment. 


- 
At 1956 
prices ces | prices | prices | prices | prices | prices | prices 
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that people’s estimates of the future value of the mark have no noteworthy 
effect on their attitudes either for or against the dynamic system of pen- 
sions.... It may also be wondered whether those in favour of dynamic 
pensions have provided less thoroughly for their old age than those who 
approve of the previous arrangements. So far as can be judged from the 
results available, this does not appear to be the case. 


Effect on Savings 


It has just been shown that public confidence in the stability of 
the currency has in no way been shaken by the reform of the pen- 
sion system. The best proof of this is the considerable increase in 
savings since the reform. 

Sums on deposit in all types of bank amounted to 47,687 million 
marks (or 862 marks per head) in April 1960, against only 4,111 
million marks (92 marks per head) in 1950. The increase in private 
savings was particularly remarkable and the proportion of this 
accounted for by pensioners was considerable. Retired persons 
have, indeed, made very judicious use of their higher pensions and 
have obviously given the matter careful thought. Moderate 
spending has gone hand in hand with increased saving. The pension 
reform has not impaired people’s sense of providence : quite the 
contrary. Many pensioners have for the first time been able to 
put money aside for the future—something that hardly any of them 
could have done with the very modest pensions formerly paid. 

Private households saved 14,100 million marks in 1959, 10.7 per 
cent. more than in 1958. The proportion of available income 
devoted to private savings rose from 8.7 per cent. in 1958 to 8.9 per 
cent. in 1959. Over the same period the increase in private con- 
sumption (7.2 per cent.) was lower than that in available income. 

In 1959 the share of private households in capital formation was 
about one-third. This exceeded undertakings’ self-financing opera- 
tions through retained profits. Both of these items were, however, 
well below the surpluses in the national budget. Of these, 4.9 per 
cent. were accounted for by social insurance (against 5.4 per cent. 
in 1958), including 1,000 million marks from the pension insurance 
schemes for wage earners and salaried employees alone. Despite the 
greater demands made on these two schemes by pension adjustment 
in 1959, the surplus remaining at the end of the year (700 million 
marks) was still above that for 1958. The receipts of the unem- 
ployment insurance scheme exceeded its expenses by 300 million 
marks, after a deficit in 1958. The total surplus remaining to social 
insurance schemes in 1959 amounted to 2,200 million marks, 
against 2,100 million in 1958. 

Details of these developments are given in tables VIII and IX. 
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TABLE VIII. INCOME, CONSUMPTION AND SAVINGS 
OF PRIVATE PERSONS, 1950, 1958 anp 1959 


million marks 
Gross wages and salaries 96.8 | 103.7 


Less taxes and employee contributions 
to social insurance ‘ 14.5 15.3 


Net wages and salaries . . . 82.3 88.4 
Plus transferred income 31.0 31.9 
113.3 | 120.3 


34.4 38.4 


Available income of 
private households . . . 147.7 | 158.7 


Less private expenditure 134.9 | 144.6 
Private savings . . . 12.8 14.1 


Savings as a percentage 
of available income .. . . 8.7 8.9 


Source : German Federal Bank. 


TABLE IX. SAVINGS AND CAPITAL FORMATION, 1958 AND 1959 
(1,000 million marks) 


Savings 1958 1959 Capital formation | 1988 | 1959 


Saving by private Gross capital 
12.7 | 14.3 investment. . . .| 49.9 | 56.0 


Less replacement 
investment... . 20.7 
Net capital 
investment .. . ’ 36.1 
National budget Plus inventory 
surplus . investment... . 3.0 


Net investment . 3 | 39.1 
Net foreign balance Plus net increase in 


(including Berlin) .|—0.3 foreign balance 
(including Berlin) 4.9 


Retained profits . .| 13.3 | 13.9 


Total savings . . .| 39.2 . Capital formation . | 39.2 | 44.0 


Source : German Federal Bank. 
1 Including 2,100 million marks from social insurance in 1958 and 2,200 million in 1959. 
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7.5 
2.9 
6.2 
Plus net income of self-employed 
10.7 
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Effect on Private Life Insurance 


Private life insurance has expanded considerably since the pen- 
sion reform. This is another sign of the growing sense of providence 
among the German people, to which reference has already been 
made. 

It had been feared that private insurance would suffer heavily, 
but there was actually a large increase in 1957, the first year in 
which the pension reform came into effect. Admittedly this was due 
partly to the fact that the transitional provisions of the reform laws 
allowed certain categories of persons brought compulsorily under 
social insurance for the first time to contract out of the scheme by 
taking out private life insurance. Yet in 1958 and 1959 and the 
first half of 1960, when this provision no longer applied, there was 
a further substantial rise in private life insurance business. This is 
illustrated by table X. 

The figures in the table show that private insurance has con- 
tinued to expand in step with social insurance. The particularly 
lively debate on the pension reform made many people aware of the 
importance of adequate provision for old age, and private insurance 
companies made good use of this interest in their publicity and the 


drafting of their policies. 
Effect on Finances 


The financial situation of the pension insurance schemes has so 
far enabled pension adjustments to be carried through without 
difficulty. In this connection it is important to note that the reform 
was accompanied by the adoption of an entirely new method of 
financing, in which the principle of permanent coverage was replaced 
by that of financial stability over a limited period. Income and 
expenditure are calculated in advance for a ten-year period of 
coverage, the first being from 1957 to 1966, in such a way that the 
reserve remaining at the end of the period should be equivalent to 
the total benefits payable by insurance funds in the last year of the 


period. 


1 An interesting precedent drawn from the past history of German social 
insurance may be recalled in this connection. en the Reichstag debated 
the adoption of legislation for a salaried employees’ insurance scheme in 
1911, ao insurance companies expressed some misgiving over the 

ibility that their business might be adversely affected. The National- 

iberal Deputy and later Foreign Minister, Dr. Gustav Stresemann, defended 
the idea of the scheme for salaried employees and predicted that insurance 
companies would enjoy a great expansion of their business as a result of the 
propagation of the principle of insurance. It is an indisputable fact that 
this publicity for insurance has on both occasions been most favourable to 
private insurance. 
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TABLE X. PRIVATE LIFE INSURANCE : PREMIUMS, AND PAYMENTS FOR 
CONTINGENCIES AND SURRENDERED LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES ! 
(Million marks) 


Premiums * 
Contingency 
Payments 


Due | Actual 


1. Yearly Figures? 


eee 1,413.6 | 1,391.5 | 354.0 65.9 419.9 
S955 1,563.3 | 1,565.2 | 387.5 70.8 458.1 
fee 1,762.9 | 1,725.7 | 454.7 76.5 531.2 
2,058.7 | 2,018.7 | 519.4 89.1 608.5 
9958... 2,296.8 | 2,268.3 | 756.88 98.9 855.7 8 
ee 2,604.1 | 2,568.4 | 651.5 104.8 756.3 
1960 
(Jan.-June) .| 1,403.4 | 1,361.9 | 375.1 55.3 430.4 


2. Change from Preceding Year 


de + 171.9} + 169.5| + 71.6 . + 71.4 
+ 167.7 | + 173.7} + 33.3 + 38.2 
+ 181.6) + 160.5} + 67.4 + 73.1 
+- 295.8] + 293.0} + 64.7 + 77.3 
+ 238.1 | + 249.6 | + 237.48 | + 247.2° 
+ 307.3 | + 300.1 | — 105.3 99.4 


Source : Report for 1959-60 of the Bundesaufsichtsamt fiir das Versicherungs- und Bausparwesen. 


1 Compiled from provisional quarterly statistics issued by the life insurance undertakings subject to 
Federal or Land supervision (excluding pension funds and friendly societies), with headquarters or central 
administration in the Federal Republic of Germany (excluding the Saarland) or Berlin (West). Figures 
relate to life insurance policies concluded directly by the insured persons, and to reinsurance. * Including 
life insurance undertakings engaged in winding up that have not given any statistical information. The 
yearly figures relate to the end of the period under review. The variation in indications, due partly to the 
formation of new companies and transfer of funds, has only a slight effect. * Premiums after 1956 do not 
include additional payments, charges, insurance tax, etc. Premiums carried forward are not taken into 
account. ‘* Premiums due are annual, half-yearly, quarterly and monthly premiums which fell due in the 

iod under review. * Premiums due and overdue, paid or offset during the period under review. 
* Actual payments for contingencies and surrendered policies during the period under review, without deduc- 
tion of contributions offset and excluding sums placed to reserve. 7 Figures are provisional and are obtained 
from a combination of quarterly figures. * The relatively higher figure results from payment of sums 
due under the special reconversion plan of a single company. 


The pension reform has also resulted in an essential change in 
federal subsidies. These were fixed for the first year following the 
reform (1957) at a level calculated separately for the wage earners’ 
and salaried employees’ schemes. In subsequent years they in- 
creased as wages went up and as adjustments were made according 
to the general basis of assessment, and they will continue to change 
in future years in the same manner. In this way the contribution of 
the federal budget changes in accordance with economic conditions 
(which, it should be remembered, also determine the level of tax 
receipts), a method that is entirely in keeping with the principles of 
the pension reform. 

The first pension adjustment entailed a very important decision, 
for it had to be made without jeopardising the statutory reserve. It 
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was pointed out at the time that any decision regarding adjustment, 
that is to say a decision to increase benefits, had to be made with the 
greatest care in view of the possible future effect, the more so since 
the financial results of the period beginning on 1 January 1959 could 
not be known before 1960. It was therefore decided to adjust 
pensions in payment to the general basis of assessment for 1958 by 
increasing them 6.1 per cent. with effect from 1 January 1959 only, 
without retroactive effect from 1 January 1958. On the other hand, 
persons becoming eligible for pensions in 1958 were entitled to 
pensions 6.1 per cent. higher than those awarded previously. Thus, 
assimilation of current pensions to new pensions was delayed for one 
year. This decision was generally approved. The majority of pen- 
sioners did not expect to receive a retroactive increase for 1958 at 
the beginning of 1959. Moreover, by postponing adjustment of 
pension rates on this occasion, as well as for the second and third 
pension adjustment Acts, the authorities were able to avoid any 
major threat to the statutory reserve. Hence preference was given 
to regular annual adjustment, even though with one year’s delay. 

These precautions were particularly necessary in view of the 
different financial situation of the wage earners’ and salaried em- 
ployees’ insurance schemes respectively. As things stood at the 
beginning of 1959 it would have been possible to carry out three 
retroactive pension adjustments or four deferred pension adjust- 
ments under the wage earners’ scheme, during the first ten-year 
period of coverage, without falling substantially below the required 
reserve, whereas the salaried employees’ scheme could stand only 
one retroactive adjustment or from one to two deferred adjustments. 

The financial situation of the wage earners’ scheme did not 
change noticeably in 1959. For the salaried employees’ scheme 
things turned out better than expected in that the second adjust- 
ment was carried out in full without endangering the statutory 
reserve. 

It is therefore most gratifying to note that the financial situation 
of the wage earners’ scheme had also improved radically when the 
time came for the third pension adjustment. It is now certain that 
both schemes can manage a fourth adjustment without seriously 
encroaching on their reserves. 

It should moreover be possible, through the reform legislation 
and other legislative measures, to make future pension adjustments 
without difficulty. One possibility is to increase the financial 
resources of the schemes. The question remains, however, whether 
it is economically expedient and logical to maintain the reserve for 
the end of the ten-year period at the level of a whole year’s benefits. 
Should it be decided to reduce the statutory reserve, further 
resources will be freed for pension adjustment purposes. 
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A summary of the income and expenditure of the pension 
insurance schemes for wage earners and salaried employees is 
given in table XI. 


The New Legal Concept Arising Out of the Reform 

The new “ dynamic ” social principle introduced by the pension 
reform has given rise to a new “ dynamic ” legal concept, which most 
usefully counterbalances the undue weight given in pension matters 
to prevailing economic conditions. 

In recent years economic considerations have, indeed, tended to 
be given more importance than hitherto. This is well illustrated by 
the reports of the Social Advisory Council set up by the reform 
legislation. This Council is composed of three representatives of 
insured persons and of employers, one representative of the German 
Federal Bank and three of the social and economic sciences. At the 
outset its proposals completely coincided with the views of the 
federal Government. Quite recently, however, it reached the 
interesting conclusion that, in the light of the economic situation 
prevailing in the Federal Republic and likely to persist in 1961, it 
would be economically unwise to make a further adjustment in 
pension rates. The Council felt, however, that a decision not to 
adjust pension rates, or to keep any adjustment below 5.4 per cent. 
in view of economic circumstances, would be justified only if other 
inflationary rises in demand were combated with equal de- 
termination. 

A minority of the members considered, on the other hand, that 
the Council should merely have reviewed the predictable effects of a 
pension adjustment, without making a recommendation of this 
sort to the Government or the Legislature. In support of this view 
they argued that the decision regarding adjustment was an essen- 
tially political one that should not be made by an expert body but 
left entirely to the competent authorities. 

The majority’s decision to stand by its vote, in spite of this 
objection, was based on the view that the Council’s function was 
not merely to analyse figures but to assess the importance of 
various factors pertinent to pension adjustment, taking account 
of the “ financial position of the pension schemes, the development 
of national economic capacity and productivity, and changes in 
national income per head of gainfully occupied population ”. 

In reaching its conclusions the majority felt that a decision not 
to adjust pensions would have a minimal effect on total demand. 
There were certain branches of economic policy where quantitatively 
more effective restrictions on demand could be achieved. This, 
indeed, was the aim of measures already taken by the federal 
Government and the Federal Bank in order to curb inflationary 
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tendencies, although with what success it was already too early to 
say. A systematic and determined over-all programme covering 
finance, credit, foreign trade and the economy in general could 
alone justify a decision to withhold pension adjustment, and then 
only if such a decision was an indispensable part of the programme 
as a whole. If inflationary tendencies could not be sufficiently held 
in check in the other sectors of demand it seemed neither socially 
equitable nor economically logical to block an increase in demand 
amounting to some 800 million marks by withholding a pension 
adjustment, while in other sectors of demand inflationary ten- 
dencies involving thousands of millions of marks were allowed to 
go unchecked. 

It must be pointed out here that the provision on which the 
Council based itself was adopted at the time of the pension reform as 
a compromise measure. One group wanted pensions to be adjusted 
automatically, whereas another preferred that all future adjust- 
ments should be the subject of decision by the Legislature in each 
case. The compromise reached was that, whenever the general 
basis of assessment changed, any consequent adjustment of pensions 
should be subject to special legislation enacted in the light of general 
economic factors. Since this was virgin territory, the Legislature 
prudently aimed, by this provision, to keep open the possibility 
of avoiding adjustment or making only a partial adjustment of 
pensions whenever general economic resources were insufficient. 

The attitude adopted by the Social Advisory Council may be 
regarded as an interpretation of the legislation, neither the letter 
nor the spirit of which suggested that pension adjustment or the 
withholding of adjustment should become yet another instrument 
of government economic policy. 

The fact of the matter is that the pension reform has given 
birth to a new legal concept taking precedence over purely economic 
considerations, namely that, whereas under the former pension 
system the rights of beneficiaries were “ static ”, being based once 
and for all on their contributions, today these rights are “ dynamic ” 
in the sense that the situation of pensioners is directly geared to 
that of the active population. The mere evolution of conditions 
with the passage of time has become a factor determining the rights 
of pensioners. Pensions today are based not on a fixed nominal 
sum but on the relationship between the value of each citizen’s 
work and that of all insured persons taken together, a relationship 
which remains the same regardless of whether the total value of 
their work has changed by the time a pension is first fixed or even 
if it changes when the pension is already in payment. The dynamic 
concept of pension rights thus established makes it possible for 
benefits to follow the economic progress of the country, as reflected 
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in particular by wages, without further legislative action being 
necessary. It also provides a safeguard against any attempt, 
whatever its motive, to prevent pensions from developing nor- 
mally, either to the detriment of pensioners as compared with wage 
and salary earners, or to that of future as compared with present 
beneficiaries. 


The Removal of Pension Insurance from the Political Arena 


Before the pension reform there was constant public agitation 
to make up the ground that pensions had lost in the general advance 
of national prosperity. The result was a series of unco-ordinated 
legislative measures that granted either fixed supplements or 
percentage increases without really satisfying anyone. 

The pension reform has superseded this conflict and has pro- 
moted social peace by removing pension insurance from the political 
arena, 


Solidarity between Pensioners and the Working Population 


The result of maintaining the individual’s social status is to 
preserve the bonds that link him to his community and to society 
at large. These two principles—individuality and membership of 
the community—are stressed in the pension reform in a different 
way and more emphatically than hitherto. 

Old-age pensions are financed exclusively from contributions. 
It is not the State that supports the old out of its tax revenue ! but 
the active population, which creates the national product shared 
alike by the working population and those who have retired. By 
voluntarily restricting their consumption, i.e. by paying social 
insurance contributions, active workers enable retired persons to 
draw pensions and so to consume. In this way aged persons can 
have a share in the national product proportionate to the con- 
tribution they previously made towards creating it. Active persons, 
on the other hand, forgo present consumption in the expectation— 
the fulfilment of which is guaranteed by law—that in their old age 
the effort of those then at work, of those then creating the national 
product and forgoing present consumption, will provide them in 
turn with a share of goods proportionate to the contribution they 
made during their working life. 

Such is the solidarity between the generations, through which 
the active population extends a helping hand to those who are no 
longer able to work. 


_ + The law explicitly provides that government subsidies to the pension 
insurance institutions are to be used only for the provision of benefit in 
respect of invalidity and incapacity for work. 


Employment Problems 
in Polish Agriculture 


by 
Izaslaw FRENKEL 


In the following pages Mr. Frenkel, who is a senior adviser on 
agricultural aspects of long-term planning in the Planning Commission 
of the Polish Council of Ministers, describes the measures taken in his 
country to tackle rural overpopulation. After making a general survey 
of policy trends since the war, the author shows how overpopulation 
has been affected by agrarian reform, land settlement, industrialisation 
and regional development ; he concludes that rural unemployment and 
underemployment can be finally eliminated only when the present 
small-farm economy has given place to a system of large-scale socialist 
ownership and working of the land. This transformation of the agrarian 
structure is one of the main aims of the Polish long-term development 
plan (1961-75), the employment aspects of which the author briefly 
outlines in conclusion. 


Basic OBJECTIVES AND TRENDS OF AGRARIAN 
IN POLAND 


HE principal objective of the social and economic policy 

applied in Poland since the war has been to change Poland 
from a backward agricultural country, as it was before the war, into 
a fully developed industrial country with a high standard of living. 
The agrarian policy being applied in the three main spheres— 
namely production, technical and structural questions, and social 
affairs—is playing an important part in the attainment of this 
objective. 


Agricultural Production 


One of the main indices of the improved living conditions of the 
Polish people is the substantial increase and the changed pattern 
of its food consumption. The changes that have already taken 
place in this field and estimates for the future are shown in table I. 


EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS IN POLISH AGRICULTURE 


TABLE I. CONSUMPTION OF BASIC FOODSTUFFS 
PER HEAD OF POPULATION 


Year 
1933-37 | 1949 | 1955 | 1958 | 


Unit 


136.8 1 163.3 | 170.7 | 141.6 
19.6%) 32.7 45.7 55.0 


262.3 | 276.0 | 327.1 | 354.5 
_— 116.0 | 137.0 | 134.0 150 
9.6 19.3 24.0 28.5 34 
— — 84.0 98.8 
— — 229.0 | 231.6 | 200 


, Source : Rocznik Statystyczny 1959, pp. 353-354, and data furnished by the Planning Committee for the Council 
of Ministers. 
11938. * Including butter. * Excluding butter and vegetable fats. * Excluding butter. 


The large gap between the level of food consumption in Poland 
after the war and the desirable level in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of sound nutrition, and the high rate of the natural increase 
of the population ! mean that an intensive and systematic increase 
in agricultural production will be needed to meet the country’s food 
requirements. For this reason also one of the most important 
objectives of agrarian policy is to ensure the proper development 
of the production potential of agriculture. 

Since almost all the available land is already farmed, the only 
way of increasing agricultural production is by intensifying pro- 
duction methods, and for this there is great scope in Poland. 
Although the output of Polish agriculture has increased in com- 
parison with the pre-war period, in most branches of production ? 


1In pre-war years Poland was one of the European countries with the 
lowest level of consumption. The situation in this respect worsened con- 
siderably during the war and the occupation. As a result there was a great 
difference between the actual and desirable levels. On the other hand, 
since the war Poland has had the second highest birth rate in Europe after 
Albania, averaging nearly 1.8 per cent. per annum, which in absolute 
figures means an annual increase of nearly 500,000. As a result the popula- 
tion has risen from 25 million in 1950 to nearly 30 million in 1960. The 
birth rate estimates show that a further substantial increase in the population 
will also take place in the future, namely to over 32 million in 1965 and to 
between 36.5 and 37.5 million in 1975. 

2 For example the production of the four grain crops (wheat, rye, oats 
and barley) rose from 11.4 quintals per hectare in the years 1934-38 to 
14.5 in the years 1955-58 and 15.6 in the years 1959-60. Over the same period 
the number of pigs per 100 hectares almost doubled. While it was only in 
1960 that the number of cattle attained the pre-war figure the annual milk 
yield per cow has increased by nearly 500 litres, that is, by 36 per cent. 
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it is still considerably lower than in many European countries of 
similar natural and soil conditions, which shows that there are 
immense production reserves. 

The average annual rate of increase over the last ten years 
(1949-59) is 2.6 per cent., the rate over the first five-year period 
(1.9 per cent.) being much lower than that over the succeeding 
years (3.2 per cent.). In the planning work now being undertaken 
it is expected that the maintenance of the rate of increase over the 
next 15 years at an average of between 3 and 4 per cent. per year 
and the corresponding change in the structure of production will 
make Poland fully self-supporting as regards consumer demands 
in this period and leave the margin of agricultural produce necessary 
to satisfy all other economic demands. 


Technical Problems 


Another basic objective of agrarian policy in Poland is the 
modernisation of the technical and structural basis of agriculture, 
without which it will be impossible to ensure a constant rise in 
agricultural production. The technical level attained in agriculture 
in pre-war Poland was extremely primitive. Even on large farms 
tractors were few and far between. Sowing was done from a canvas 
bag, crops were reaped by scythe and threshing was carried out 
by flail and horse-driven mill. In vegetable growing and stock- 
breeding, mechanisation did not attain 1 per cent. The vast 
majority of farms had no electricity whatever.! 

All this shows what a great leeway in the development of 
agricultural mechanisation remained to be made up in Poland. 
The task of technical reconstruction was started with determination 
as soon as the war ended and has gone on since at an increasing 
speed and on a widening scale. Substantial progress has been made 
in the equipment of agriculture with tractors. At the same time 
there has been a considerable increase in the supplies of other 
agricultural machines, the majority of which, like that of the 
tractors, are now produced in Poland. 

The mechanisation of agricultural operations has been most 
marked in the state farms, where almost all the basic field opera- 
tions are carried out by tractors or mechanical traction. The degree 


1 It was also highly characteristic that the situation worsened rather than 
improved in this respect. For example the total tonnage of agricultural 
machines and implements produced by Polish industry fell by almost one- 
half over the period from 1929 to 1938. 

2? The number of tractors in use increased from 22,500 in 1949 to 61,900 
in 1959. Over the same period the area of arable land per standard tractor 
of 15 horse-power dropped from 870 to 207 hectares. See Maly Rocznik 
Statystyczeny 1960 (Warsaw, GUS, 1960), p. 98. 
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of mechanisation in the production co-operatives is also well above 
the average. The least mechanised farms are those under individual 
ownership. 

Mechanisation reaches agriculture in the different social sectors 
of the agrarian economy in different ways. On the state farms 
machines are supplied directly by the State. The production co- 
operatives purchase their own machines and also receive assistance 
from the state machine centres, which carry out a number of 
operations on the co-operative farms in return for payment. Private 
farms achieve mechanisation in the same way as co-operatives. 
Recently, however, new facilities for mechanisation have been 
provided for them in connection with the intensive development 
of the so-called “ agricultural circles ” and with the setting up for 
these circles of a special Agricultural Development Fund.! Each 
circle utilises the basic part of this Fund for the purchase of 
agricultural machines, which are used by all the members in 
accordance with rules laid down by the circle itself. Although 
it is barely 18 months since the Fund was created, its influence 
on the acceleration of the technical reconstruction of agriculture 
is fully apparent. In Poland, where almost 87 per cent. of the 
area of agricultural holdings is occupied by privately owned farms 
and 64 per cent. of the latter are smaller than 5 hectares, the 
development of the agricultural circles and the creation of the 
Agricultural Development Fund are playing a very important part 
in surmounting the restrictions which the system of small-scale 
farming imposes on the modernisation of agriculture. Despite 
all its advantages, however, this is only a half measure since it does 
not eliminate the principal sources of backwardness in agriculture, 
which are to be found in the great fragmentation of the ownership 
and exploitation of land in Poland. If technical progress is to be 
permanently achieved in agriculture, this fragmentation must be 
eliminated. This, however, is connected with the need for a radical 
reorganisation of the agrarian system now obtaining in Poland. 


1 Poland has a system of compulsory deliveries of three basic agricultural 
products—grain, fodder and potatoes. Under this system all farms are 
obliged to sell specified quantities of these products to the State each year 
at fixed prices substantially lower than the prices on the free market. Until 
the middle of 1959 the entire yield from the difference between the two 
prices was placed at the disposal of the central state budget. At present it 
1s used to constitute the Agricultural Development Fund, which is available 
to the agricultural circles for investment in agriculture. An agricultural 
circle is a voluntary, autonomous association of all or some of the peasants 
of a rural area. While each farmer retains full control of his own property, 
the circle engages in a number of collective operations concerning all the 
members, namely the purchase and utilisation of large agricultural machines, 
land improvement, the organisation of seed economy, etc. 
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Agrarian Structure 


Agrarian policy in Poland does not keep aloof from problems 
relating to the organisation of agriculture. On the contrary it is 
aimed at actively influencing the structure of rural areas in such a 
way that they will be able to catch up not only technically but also 
socially with the towns. The agrarian reform carried out in the first 
years after the war paved the way for structural changes in Polish 
agriculture. 

The agrarian system of pre-war Poland was characterised by 
the great fragmentation of peasant farms, on the one hand, and the 
concentration of landed property, particularly in large estate 
farms, on the other. Nearly two-thirds of the total number of 
peasant farms occupied barely one-seventh of the total ground, 
whereas the large estates, which amounted to less than 1 per cent. 
of the total number of farms, owned almost half the total land 
occupied by farms. 

The agrarian reform carried out after the war in conjunction 
with the settlement of the Western Territories fundamentally 
changed the system of ownership in Polish agriculture. The large 
estates were partly nationalised and partly distributed among 
peasant smallholders and former métayers. Nearly 30 per cent. of 
the total number of farms in Poland today belong to peasants to 
whom they were distributed, wholly or in part, under the decrees 
on agrarian reform and land settlement. 

In this way agrarian reform fulfilled the most important 
peasant aspirations of the pre-war period, namely the distribution 
of the land to the cultivators and the ending of the exploitation 
and humiliation of the peasants by the landowners. 

The achievement of these aspirations did not, however, put an 
end to fragmentation in agriculture. Although the average size 
of agricultural smallholdings increased, the number of small 
farms also increased at the expense of the large farms, and the 
root problem of fragmentation has remained unsolved hitherto. 
This means that once the agrarian reform is completed the next 
stage in the structural transformation of rural areas will be the 
solution of the problem of fragmentation or the start of concentra- 
tion in agriculture. 

At the present day the process of concentration in agriculture 
is making unprecedented strides in almost every country in the 
world. The nature and speed of this process, however, vary from 
country to country and are conditioned by each country’s social 
and economic system, history, economy, politics and culture. 
Notwithstanding this variety, two essentially different forms of 
concentration in agriculture are beginning to crystallise in the 
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modern world. The first aims in various ways at the replacement and 
absorption of small farms by larger ones and is the most common 
form in the capitalist countries. The other consists in amalgamating 
the land and resources of small farms into one large farm by various 
means in accordance with co-operative principles and is applied 
mainly in the socialist countries, including Poland. Concentration 
in Polish agriculture is achieved principally by means of production 
co-operatives. Although these differ little from each other in the 
essentials, the degree of co-operativisation and the ways in which 
the work is organised and the income distributed vary considerably 
from one co-operative to another. The methods used range from 
the very simplest, which differ little from those used in the agri- 
cultural circles, to highly organised forms of co-operative farming. 

The number of production co-operatives reached and passed 
the figure of 2,000 during 1960. The area farmed exceeds 250,000 
hectares ; although this is relatively small, the fact that the produc- 
tion co-operative movement, by combining dispersed resources, 
creates more favourable conditions for higher production, a larger 
income for the rural population and the solution of social problems 
in the rural areas ensures that the co-operative system will be the 
agrarian system of the future in Poland. 


Social Security and Conditions of Work 


The extent to which the various groups of the population engaged 
in agriculture are covered by the state system of social security 
varies. As a rule, labourers and employees on state farms and in 
machine centres and day labourers on private farms have the same 
rights as industrial labourers and employees, i.e. they are entitled 
to free out-patient and in-patient treatment and to considerable 
reductions for medicines issued on prescription ! (these rights are 
also enjoyed by their dependants) and to sickness benefit, family 
allowances, old-age and invalidity pensions, etc. In the state sector 
of agriculture, hours of work and labour protection are also regu- 
lated. For example the most recent collective agreement concluded 
by the Ministry of Agriculture with the Agricultural Employees’ 
Union (in force since 1 January 1959?) stipulates a seven-hour 
working day in January, February and December and an eight- 
hour working day in the remaining months of the year. In the case 
of young persons (between 14 and 16 years of age) reduced hours 
of work are in force and night work and work on certain operations 


1 The reduction of the cost of medicines for insured persons amounts 
to 30 per cent. of the normal price (10 per cent. in the case of chronic diseases). 


* This agreement is only applicable on state farms. 
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are prohibited. A recent enactment also prohibited the employ- 
ment of women on certain operations such as the driving of tractors, 
the feeding of grain into threshing mill drums, etc. As a result 
of all these changes, social protection for agricultural labourers 
has been substantially extended in comparison with the pre-war 
period, when they were in every respect the least favoured group 
of day labourers. Nevertheless agricultural labourers are as yet 
not always able to enjoy the rights they have acquired as fully 
as industrial workers. This is due especially to the fact that social 
institutions (clinics, hospitals, etc.) are less developed in the rural 
areas than in the towns. 

Agricultural labourers are the only group of persons employed, 
in agriculture fully covered by the state system of social security. 
The other groups are only partly covered. Since 1954 the members 
of production co-operatives receive free out-patient and in-patient 
medical care.? On the other hand, the question of pension security 
for members of co-operatives has not yet been regulated. What 
does happen is that a number of production co-operatives or regional 
federations of such co-operatives set up their own pension funds, 
but the benefits they provide are not as favourable as those pro- 
vided under the state pension scheme. 

Hitherto peasants managing their own farms have not been 
covered by the state social security scheme, except those who are 
also in regular non-agricultural employment. The latter enjoy 
the same social rights as the other workers in the undertaking 
where they are employed, except that in their case the grant of a 
pension is subject to the amount they earn on the farm. 


RURAL OVERPOPULATION 
Definition 


We use the expression “ rural overpopulation ” to describe all 
forms of visible or concealed unemployment among the agricultural 
population, while making a distinction between the two basic 
forms of such unemployment, real and potential unemployment. 
Real rural overpopulation occurs wherever the manpower supply 
in agriculture actually exceeds what is required under a particular 
agrarian structure and in given technical and organisational con- 
ditions to ensure a given level of agricultural production. On the 
other hand, we can speak of potential rural overpopulation where 


1 Order of the Council of Ministers of 18 February 1959. Dziennik Ustaw 
Polskiej Rzeczypospolitej Ludowej, 1959, No. 18, Text 109. 

2 Decision of 23 ene 1954 of the Praesidium of the Government. 
Monitor Polski, 1954, Text 42. 
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the manpower supply in agriculture in fact exceeds the requirements 
of agriculture not under given but under changed social, economic, 
technical and organisational circumstances (e.g. as observed in 
other countries). It is obvious that changes in these conditions 
without corresponding changes in the manpower supply may 
transform potential overpopulation into real overpopulation. 

Real rural overpopulation is not a homogeneous phenomenon. 
It appears as a rule in the following forms : 

First, in the existence of “superfluous ” persons, that is, a 
section of the agricultural population which may leave the farm at 
any time without adversely affecting production and which remains 
on the farm for the sole reason that it is not yet able to leave. In 
such cases the essential point is not whether this section of the popu- 
lation, while remaining on the farm, takes part or does not take 
part in the work of the farm ; it is that when they leave all the 
indispensable agricultural work can be completed by the popula- 
tion which remains. 

The second form of rural overpopulation appears in the existence 
of a section of the agricultural population whose presence on the 
farm, under a particular agrarian structure and at a given technical 
level, is essential and which cannot leave the farm without adversely 
affecting production but which at the same time is not fully em- 
ployed in agriculture and has a constant reserve of working time. 
In other words this form of overpopulation is characterised not by 
superfluous persons but by the superfluous time of indispensable 
persons. 

In both the cases we have mentioned, rural overpopulation 
appears in a more or less concealed form and only becomes fully 
visible when opportunities for emigrating from agriculture or 
finding other employment become available on a large scale for the 
agricultural population. 

In addition, real rural overpopulation takes the form of visible 
unemployment among agricultural labourers. 


Efforts to Remedy Rural Overpopulation 


In the inter-war period Poland was characterised by all the 
types of rural overpopulation mentioned above. The prevailing 
type was, however, real overpopulation in its most serious form, 
that of “superfluous ” population in the rural areas. It is not 
therefore surprising that the problem of rural overpopulation in 
the inter-war period occupied a prominent place among social and 
economic problems generally. Pre-war Poland was, however, 
unable to find any practical solutions for this problem. On the 
contrary, the whole of the period from 1900 to the outbreak of the 
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Second World War was, with a few exceptions, a period of increasing 
rural overpopulation, which reached its climax in the 1930s. 

Measures to find a practical solution of the problem were taken 
immediately after the war. Although at that time many circum- 
stances (such as the new frontiers and the associated population 
movements and the wartime population losses) facilitated the 
measures to combat rural overpopulation, most of the progress 
achieved in this field over the past 15 years is associated with a 
number of fundamental changes that have taken place both in and 
outside agriculture. 


Measures within Agriculture. 


The most important changes taking place inside agriculture 
are those resulting from the agrarian reform and the land settle- 
ment programme. Between 1945 and 1949 the distribution of part 
of the landed property in the Former Territories permitted the 
creation of 350,000 new farms of an average area of 5.3 hectares. 
In addition, more than 250,000 farms, mainly very small ones (less 
than 5 hectares), were increased by an average of 1.9 hectares. 
Looked at from the point of view that concerns us these figures 
show, on the one hand, an increase in the over-all employment 
opportunities in agriculture (through the breaking down of the 
large estates) and, on the other, the creation of more favourable 
conditions for the utilisation of the manpower supply on the farms 
(by the increase in the area of the farms). The combination of these 
two factors in the years immediately following the war caused a 
certain reduction of real rural overpopulation in the Former 
Territories. Similar results were obtained by the land-settlement 
measures carried out simultaneously with agrarian reform. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1950 more than 1 million persons, coming mainly 
from the most overpopulated agricultural regions of the Former 
Territories, moved to farms in the Western Territories. 

One factor which considerably influenced the creation of more 
favourable conditions for the utilisation of the manpower supply 
on the farms was the considerably accelerated increase of the 
branches of agricultural production absorbing most manpower. 
For instance, whereas agricultural production as a whole increased 
by 30 per cent. between 1949 and 1959, the production of sugar 
beet increased by 76 per cent., that of cattle fodder by 106 per 
cent., pig fodder by 117 per cent., etc. The essential point to be 
noted here is that a considerable part of industrial crop produc- 
tion and of stockbreeding, especially the breeding of pigs, was 
transferred under contract to small farms normally having the 
greatest reserves of manpower. 
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Progress in mechanisation had the contrary effect ; but the 
development of mechanisation in the small farms was too limited 
to hamper the increased absorption of manpower resulting from 
the causes mentioned above. 


Development of Other Sectors. 


In addition, theoretical reasons and practical experience in 
many countries show that agriculture cannot combat rural over- 
population with its own resources alone. Before overpopulation 
can be eliminated, not only must changes be made in agriculture 
but such conditions of economic development outside agriculture 
must be created as will permit the systematic emigration from the 
rural areas of that part of the agricultural population for which 
the agrarian economy is unable to guarantee regular and full 
employment. 

In post-war Poland the basis for the creation of such conditions 
has been the nationalisation of the key factors in the national 
economy (industry, banks, etc.) and the planned development of 
the national economy. The policy of industrialisation that has 
been applied for more than ten years now is also of decisive im- 
portance. Thanks to these changes the expansion of the non- 
agricultural sectors of the national economy, especially industry, 
has continued at high speed throughout the post-war period and 
has not been interrupted by cyclic fluctuations. This in turn has 
led to the creation of an extensive and constantly functioning 
channel of emigration for the agricultural population.” 

We do not, unfortunately, have statistical data showing what 
proportion of the population at present earning a living in non- 
agricultural employment left agriculture during the past 15 years. 
Nevertheless, the attraction of the agricultural population to other 
sectors of the national economy during this period is shown in- 
directly by the figures for the development of the urban and rural 
population and the changes in non-agricultural employment (see 
table II). 

The doubling of the urban population in such a short space of 
time, the considerably higher rate of increase of the urban than of 
the total population and the even higher rate of increase of non- 
agricultural employment all lead to the conclusion that in the 
past 15 years a large part, if not the greater part, of the increase 


‘The index of total production in industry and handicrafts increased 
from 100 in 1949 to 156 in 1951, 218 in 1953, 270 in 1955, 324 in 1957 and 
387 in 1959. 

2 Together with the expansion of the non-agricultural employment 
market there has been a substantial increase in the internal demand for 
agricultural products, which has provided a constant incentive for the intensi- 
fication of agriculture. 
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TABLE II. URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION, AND EMPLOYMENT 
OUTSIDE AGRICULTURE, 1946 To 1959 


Population (millions) Employment (thousands) 


Urban 


Outside 


agriculture 


forestry 


In industry 


1946-59 . . 
1949-59 . . 


23.9% 
24.6 
27.6 
29.5 


1.5 
1.8 


8.9 
12.1 
14.0 


16.1 
15.7 
15.5 


3,981 
6,166 
6,963 


1,244 
1,755 
2,702 
2,972 


Average annual percentage rate of change 


44 
4.6 


—0.2 
—0.1 


6.4 
5.4 


Sources: Rocsnik Statystyczny 1959 (Warsaw, GUS, 1960), pp. XXVI and 44-45; Maly Rocznik Staty 
styczny 1960 (Warsaw, GUS, 1960), p. 8. 
1 Including 300,000 persons not classified either in urban or in rural areas. 


of urban population and non-agricultural employment is made up 
of persons emigrating from agriculture. 

A number of factors besides the policy of industrialisation have 
facilitated and increased emigration from agriculture, especially 
that of young persons. Among the most important of these are 
the great expansion of general and vocational education that has 
taken place in this period, the removal of all forms of discrimination 
against young peasants in admission to vocational schools and to 
universities and colleges, the fact that instruction is completely 
free of charge in every type of school, the development of the 
stipend system and of a network of boarding scholarships, intern 
posts, workers’ hostels, etc. In addition, the youth in rural areas 
have been powerfully attracted by the better living and working 
conditions outside agriculture, especially the fixed and shorter 
hours of work, the possibility of enjoying the benefits of the state 
social insurance scheme, the acquisition of financial independence, 
the possibility of attaining a higher level of culture and enjoying 
better recreational facilities, etc. 

Since manpower reserves vary from region to region of the 
country, opportunities for emigration from agriculture must be 
similarly varied. One of the best ways of ensuring this is to make 
appropriate local investments, and the aim of policy in recent 
years has been to instal new industrial establishments in over- 
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populated agricultural regions. In spite of the difficulties entailed 
(e.g. the fact that the localisation of many investments is by its 
nature affected by other circumstances such as raw materials or 
water) the development of industry in such regions went ahead at 
a rate considerably faster than the national average (see table III). 


TABLE III. CHANGES OF EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRY AND 
HANDICRAFTS PER 1,000 INHABITANTS IN POLAND GENERALLY AND 
IN CERTAIN OVERPOPULATED PROVINCES 


100 38 
Percentage increase in employment 


121 292 273 209 211 


Source : W. Kawavsc: “ Niektére problemy rozmieszczenia zaktad6w przemystowych”, in Wies Wspdi- 
czesna, 1960, No. 4, 


As the economic plans now being drawn up for the near and 
distant future provide, the balance of manpower in agriculture will 
play an even greater part than previously in the investment 
localisation policy. 


Peasant-W orkers 


Not all the population leaving agricultural for non-agricultural 
employment in Poland abandons the farm completely : considerable 
numbers continue to live and work on a farm but are at the same 
time permanently employed outside agriculture. This combination 
of employment on and off the farm has become very widespread 
and is a phenomenon of considerable social and economic import- 
ance. The part of the population combining both types of employ- 
ment has come to be regarded as a new and distinct social class, 
most often called the “ peasant-worker group ”, the emergence of 
which has played a very important part in the elimination of unem- 
ployment among the agricultural population. 

At the present time the number of peasant-worker families is 
estimated at over 800,000, that is, one-fourth of all peasant families 
in farms of over 0.5 hectare. Among agricultural smallholdings of 
less than 4 or 5 hectares this proportion is much greater, being as 


Provinces of — 

Lublin Rzeszéw Kielce Cracow 
13 22 34 47 
34 54 68 91 
99 

5 
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high in some regions as 70 or 80 per cent. or more. The peasant- 
worker class has increased very rapidly : whereas in 1950 the number 
of persons employed simultaneously in and outside agriculture was 
nearly 650,000, in 1957 there were nearly 1.5 million of them, the 
greatest increase taking place at the beginning of the 1950s. 
Recently, however, there has been a certain decrease. 

Peasant-workers consist predominantly of married men who 
find it very difficult to give up their farm permanently. Young 
peasants, on the contrary, endeavour to settle down in the towns as 
soon as they find employment. 

Peasants are to be found in part-time employment in almost 
all the non-agricultural sectors of the national economy, especially 
in industry and handicrafts. Table IV shows all the principal 
trends in the employment of peasants outside agriculture in a 
number of regions of Poland. 


TABLE IV. PERSONS WORKING ON FARMS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT IN 1957 
(Percentages ) 


South — 


Type of non-agricultural employment 
West 


Industry and handicrafts. . . . 46.3 


Civil engineering and land im- put 


Transport and communications 14.2 7.8 13.3 
Commerce and catering .. . 74 14.8 7.3 12.7 


Local authorities, education and 
culture 20.8 20.8 10.6 18.8 


Allnon-agriculturalemployment | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source : Gazesk1 and Wypverkxo: “ Zmiany stosunkéw pracy na wsi”, in Zagadnienia Ekonomiki 
Rotnej, 1960, No. 1. 


The majority of peasant-workers live in rural areas and work in 
the towns, often in large industrial establishments or large building 
sites. They quite frequently spend several hours a day travelling 
to work and this considerably reduces the working time that they 
can devote to the needs of the farm. Others work in their village 
or nearby, mostly in small-scale manufacturing industry, handi- 
crafts, commerce, etc.? 


1 Apart from the peasant-workers properly speaking many agriculturists, 
circles 


especially members of agricultural and production co-operatives, 
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The emergence of the peasant-worker group is attributable to 
a number of causes. The most important of these are the manner 
and circumstances in which the process of industrialisation is being 
carried on in Poland. Though in itself industrialisation is by no 
means bound to lead to the emergence of such a social group, the 
special circumstances of Poland have made it inevitable. 

In the first place the rate of industrialisation and the rate of 
increase of non-agricultural employment were, particularly in the 
period of the Six-Year Plan (1949-55), much higher than the rate 
of increase of the labour force in the towns and the rate of urbanisa- 
tion. It therefore became necessary to attract to non-agricultural 
employment in the towns the manpower reserves remaining in 
agriculture in the rural areas ; but the transfer of these reserves to 
the towns was seriously hampered by housing shortages, and a 
considerable part of the rural population, especially the agricul- 
tural population, took up employment in the towns but continued 
to live in the rural areas and on the farms. 

In the second place many people living on small farms who had 
a limited amount of free time were able to take on additional work 
outside agriculture but could not, for both economic and family 
reasons, leave their farms permanently without closing them down 
(the majority of peasant-workers are heads of farms and heads of 
families). 

In the third place a farmer taking up non-agricultural employ- 
ment, e.g. in a factory, did not as a rule have any intention of 
leaving or closing down his farm. This is due both to financial 
reasons (the peasant-workers, thanks to the double source of 
income, are generally in a better financial position than workers in 
a similar wage group and the owners of similar farms) and to other 
reasons, e.g. the fear of losing the non-agricultural employment, 
lethargy, force of habit, etc. 

The generalisation of non-agricultural part-time employment 
among peasants has had a number of very desirable consequences. 
In the peasant-workers’ farms—that is in one-fourth of the farms 
which, as small agricultural units, were the principal centres of 
rural overpopulation—it led to the elimination of unemployment 
and the full utilisation of the manpower reserves generally. At the 
same time this group acquired a permanent additional source of 
income. Moreover, the mass emigration of peasants to work in the 
towns unaccompanied by a change of domicile and thus not entailing 


are employed part-time in various kinds of ancillary establishments operated 
by such associations (e.g. establishments for building materials and for the 
processing of agricultural raw materials, etc.). The production co-operatives 
are particularly active in the organisation of such establishments, especially 
in overpopulated regions. 
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costly urbanisation investments made it possible for the manpower 
reserves: essential for industrialisation and still remaining in the 
rural areas to be mobilised with the minimum of expense. Per- 
manent contact with large-scale industry and with the towns is 
helping to overcome the cultural backwardness and outmoded way 
of life of the rural areas. 

On the other hand, the extension of this phenomenon has also 
had a number of undesirable consequences. Many peasant-workers, 
who normally spend most of their time working outside agriculture 
and derive the greater part of their income from this work, begin 
to take less interest in agricultural affairs, do not intensify their 
production and produce only enough to meet the consumption 
requirements of their own families. The great amount of work to 
be done by the head of the family, especially where he is employed 
in a distant town, places an excessive burden of responsibility for 
the work of the farm on the women and children. Besides failing to 
develop his farm, and in some cases even neglecting it, the peasant- 
worker is in many cases inferior as a worker to his fellows in the 
factory. As a rule he has lower qualifications, which he has no time 
to improve, and he is often absent from work, especially at harvest 
time, etc. As a result of all these factors the peasant-worker 
becomes both an unsatisfactory worker and an unsatisfactory 
farmer. 

In a matter like this it is impossible to generalise, and it is 
difficult in the light of present knowledge to make even an approxi- 
mate estimate of the scope and scale of the disadvantages accom- 
panying the combination of agricultural and non-agricultural 
employment. But there is no doubt that they constitute one of the 
sources of the now fairly universal opposition to the further extension 
of the peasant-worker group. 

In analysing the circumstances in which the peasant-worker 
group has developed over the past decade it is necessary to distin- 
guish between two periods. The first corresponds more or less to 
the entire duration of the Six-Year Plan (1949-55); the second 
falls within the years 1956 to 1960. The principal difference between 
these periods lies in the parts played by employment and pro- 
ductivity in the increase of industrial production. If during the 
Six-Year Plan, particularly in its first years, rising industrial pro- 
duction was due mainly to the great increase in employment, in the 
present five-year period higher productivity is the leading factor. 
One of the main reasons for this change is the new employment 
policy, which, in contrast to that of the former period, aims at 
limiting the rate of increase of industrial employment. 

In this way the situation during the years of the Six-Year Plan 
favoured the development of the peasant-worker group whereas 
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the present situation is undoubtedly a factor limiting such in- 
crease. The present agrarian policy also operates in the same 
(restrictive) direction since it offers much better incentives and 
opportunities than that of the former period for increasing agri- 
cultural production and the income of the agricultural population. 

In addition, in the first years of industrialisation a number of 
measures were applied which directly facilitated the growth of the 
peasant-worker group !, whereas in recent years steps have been 
taken to make it difficult to combine employment in agriculture 
with employment in the towns.? 

It is difficult at this stage to determine how the peasant-worker 
group will develop. There is no doubt, however, that it will, for a 
long time to come, be a large and important factor in the social and 
economic life of the rural areas. Looking back over the past it can 
be said that the widespread combination of agricultural and non- 
agricultural employment has, despite certain disadvantages, played 
a decidedly useful part and been a specific factor in the elimination 
of rural overpopulation and an important additional source of 
income for the population on the farms. 


The Evolution of Employment 
The process of eliminating rural overpopulation and the 


factors impeding this process are reflected, though not too accu- 
rately, in the evolution of employment in agriculture. 

In 1946 nearly 7.5 million persons were employed in agriculture, 
about 67 per cent. of the gainfully employed population. These 
figures show that on the threshold of the post-war development of 
Poland the relative level of employment in agriculture was almost 
the same as that shown in the general census of 1931 (nearly 66 per 
cent.) 

The first post-war general census of the population and of farms 
carried out at the end of 1950 showed that 7 million persons were 
employed in agriculture, i.e. nearly 57 per cent. of the total number 
of employed persons. Throughout the 1950s the absolute number of 
persons employed in agriculture was approximately maintained, 


1 For example the provision of very high concessions on monthly tickets 
for persons regularly travelling to work, the organisation of transport to 
factories or building sites by the undertakings concerned, mostly at their 
own expense, mass recruitment in rural areas, etc. 

2 For example the introduction of various restrictions on the engagement 
of persons not resident in the town in which the workplace is situated. In 
eliminating excess staff in certain industrial establishments it fairly often 
happened that workers owning farms of over 5 hectares, and sometimes all 
workers owning land, etc., were the first to be dismissed. 

* No absolute figures are — for the pre-war period, as they would 
not be comparable because of the frontier changes. 
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while the relative number was systematically reduced, so that the 
estimated figure for 1960 was nearly 7.1 million, or 50 per cent. of 
all gainfully employed persons.* 

In the past 15 years, therefore, we find two trends : in the first 
place the constant and fairly intensive reduction of the relative 
level of employment in agriculture, and in the second the stabilisa- 
tion over the last eight to ten years of the absolute level. The first 
trend is a natural consequence of the evolution of employment in 
and outside agriculture during these years. On the other hand the 
reasons for the second trend are more complex. They include the 
great natural increase of the labour force in agriculture, the high 
proportion that the number of persons employed in agriculture 
bears to the total number of gainfully employed persons? and 
recent slackening of the rate of increase of industrial employment. 

Without belittling the part played by the factors already men- 
tioned, we must nevertheless conclude that the principal factor 
slowing down the absolute reduction of agricultural employment 
lies in the fragmentation of holdings in Poland, a situation which 
ties the labour force to the land even where the external conditions 
(the possibilities of employment outside agriculture) allow it to 
leave the farms. 

The extent to which the level of employment in agriculture is 
influenced by fragmentation can be seen by comparing the number 
of farms and the number of employed persons per 100 hectares in 
the various provinces of Poland (see table V). 


1 According to the terminology accepted in Polish statistics the following 
are regarded as persons employed in agriculture: (1) the operators of farms 
(of a total surface of 0.1 hectare or more) who regard work on the farm as 
their principal employment ; (2) members of the families of such persons 
who assist them ; (3) day labourers in privately owned farms ; (4) labourers 
and other employees on state farms and in machine centres ; and (5) members 
of production co-operatives. The annual individual contribution to agri- 
cultural production of the majority of these persons—especially of those in 
most numerous groups (1 and 2)—-varies greatly. A large number of those 
appearing in the statistics as persons employed in agriculture are not fully 
productive and not fully employed in agricultural work in the strict sense 
of the term. This is particularly true of women (especially housewives) and 
persons not fully capable of work (especially elderly persons). Since these 
groups constitute a large proportion of the total number of persons employed 
in agriculture (women, for example, account for nearly 54 per cent. of the 
total) the figures for employment in agriculture given by Polish statistics 
considerably distort the absolute and relative amount of work performed 
in agricultural production ; for the same reason they cannot always be used 
for comparison with the employment situation in countries where, as a rule, 
each unit shown in statistics as being employed in agriculture is in fact 
fully productive and fully employed in agricultural work. 

* At a given rate of increase of non-agricultural employment the possi- 
bilities of reducing the absolute numbers employed in agriculture vary 
inversely with the ratio of the number of persons employed in agriculture 
to the total number of gainfully employed persons. 
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TABLE V. DENSITY OF FARMS AND DENSITY OF EMPLOYMENT IN 
AGRICULTURE ! 


Provinces grouped according to average number of farms per 
100 hectares of the total area 


Less than 10 farms 
Between 10 and 15 farms 
| 


30 farms and over 
| 


National average . . . | 


Source : General Census of Population and Farms, 3 December 1950. 

1 The expressions “ density of employment ” and “ density of farms in agriculture ” are used to mean 
the proportion that the number of employed persons or the number of farms in agriculture bears to a unit 
of the land area farmed. These data only apply to privately owned farms. 


This comparison shows that the density of employment in 
agriculture is directly proportional to the degree of fragmentation. 
On the other hand, the average number of persons employed per 
farm varies little and the absolute number so employed is not high. 
If we bear in mind that more than half of those employed are 
women or that on an average there is one adult man per farm, we 
arrive at the conclusion that the absolute level of employment 
in agriculture at the end of 1950 was already close to the level 
below which little reduction is possible under the circumstances 
of small ownership, where the farm is bound up with the family 
system. 

The decisive influence that fragmentation has on the possibility 
of reducing the numbers employed in agriculture can also be seen 
from the fact that even in the most industrialised regions, where 
there is a chronic shortage of manpower outside agriculture, the 
number of persons employed per 100 hectares is still high if the 
agrarian economy in the region concerned is broken up into small 
units. 

A classic example of this nature is the province of Katowice 
which, although it has been for years the most industrialised pro- 
vince in Poland (in 1950 the number of persons employed in 
agriculture was barely 20 per cent. of the total) and has the lowest 
number of persons employed per farm (2.1 persons), still has a high 


Number of employed persons 
24.5 | 2.5 
30.5 2.4 
43.9 | 2.4 
| 49.2 | 2.3 
| 670 23 
| 74.0 2.4 
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rate of employment per 100 hectares (42 persons).1 The example 
of the province of Katowice suggests a conclusion of a more general 
nature, namely that even the most intensive process of industrial- 
isation is unable to eliminate the high number of persons employed 
in agriculture unless the fragmentation of the farms is eliminated 
at the same time. This conclusion does not, obviously, rule out 
the immense influence that the process of industrialisation has on 
changes in employment in agriculture. It only shows the barriers 
that industrialisation is unable to surmount by itself. 


* 
* * 


To sum up, the elimination of rural overpopulation in Poland 
comprises the following aspects : 


(1) the elimination of “ superfluous ” population in rural areas, 
that is the systematic transfer to non-agricultural employment of 
all persons living on farms whose departure from the farms would 
not—other things being equal—cause a reduction of agricultural 
production ; 


(2) the elimination of underemployment among that part of 
the rural population which is “ tied ” in agriculture by the existing 
agrarian structure and which—other things being equal—cannot 
leave the farms without detriment to the needs of agricultural 
production ; 


(3) the elimination of the potential overpopulation of the rural 
areas, that is the reduction of the absolute number of persons 
employed in agriculture per 100 hectares to the level obtaining in 
countries where there is a high degree of concentration and mechani- 
sation in agriculture. 


What is the situation in present-day Poland? 

The first problem has been more or less solved, thanks especially 
to the successful industrialisation of the country. By and large, 
with the present agrarian structure, few possibilities still remain of 
transferring from agriculture to the non-agricultural sectors a 
number of persons greater than the natural increase of the labour 
force. 

Very considerable progress has been made in solving the second 
problem as a result mainly of the departure from the farms of 

“ superfluous ” persons and also to the appearance of the peasant- 
worker group and the increased intensification of the agrarian 


1 If we list all the 17 provinces of Poland according to the number of 
persons employed in agriculture per 100 hectares (in ascending order) the 
province of Katowice comes in the thirteenth place. 
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economy. On the whole the problem of real rural overpopulation 
has become much less acute both in comparison with the pre-war 
period and in comparison with the situation immediately after the 
war. Nevertheless, the complete and permanent elimination of 
this form of rural unemployment is, even with the most favourable 
external conditions, absolutely impossible under the small-farm 
agricultural economy, which by its very existence limits the 
rational utilisation of the labour force. 

The elimination of rural overpopulation has not always been 
carried out in a manner suited to the needs of a given region, and, 
as a result, in some agricultural areas real overpopulation is still a 
problem of prime importance, whereas in other areas there has been 
an excessive emigration of the population from agriculture, which 
has to a certain degree adversely affected production. 

If potential overpopulation in agriculture is to be eliminated, a 
thorough reorganisation of the present agrarian structure and a 
changeover from small-scale private ownership to large-scale 
socialist ownership will be necessary. Since this changeover is only 
at the embryonic stage, Poland is at a like stage in the elimination 
of potential manpower surpluses in the rural areas. 

Having analysed the present situation we are led to conclude 
that the fundamental task for the future is to eliminate the residue 


of real rural overpopulation and, by reorganising the agrarian 
structure, to establish conditions that will make it possible to 
eliminate all forms of rural overpopulation. This is one of the 
principal objectives of the long-term plan for the development of 
Poland in the years 1961-75. 


THE TREND AND SCALE OF THE CHANGES IN AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE LONG-TERM PLAN 


Studies on the long-term development plan began a number of 
years ago. They have not, in fact, been completed, but are already 
so far advanced that it is possible to know the nature and scale of 
the basic economic and social problems that will arise in the period 
in question and the possible means of solving them. One of these 
problems is the trend and scale of changes in agricultural em- 
ployment. 

According to the introductory principles of the long-term plan 
it is foreseen that over the 15-year period 1961-75 the number of 
persons employed in agriculture will fall from 7.1 million in 1960 
to 6 million in 1975, or nearly 15 per cent. Over the same period 
the proportion of persons employed in agriculture to the total 
number of gainfully employed persons in Poland will fall from one- 
half to one-third. 
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In arriving at the estimates for agricultural employment con- 
tained in the plan regard was had to the need both to increase non- 
agricultural employment and to reduce the numbers employed in 
agriculture, as well as to the possibility of doing the latter. Demo- 
graphic factors, expected changes in the agrarian structure, agri- 
cultural production, the mechanisation of agriculture, etc., were 
also taken into consideration. 

In the drafts of the long-term plan now available, it is foreseen 
that the high rate of increase of industrial productivity achieved in 
recent years will be maintained or even improved. Despite this, there 
will be a considerable increase in the number of persons employed 
outside agriculture, conditioned by a rapid increase in industrial 
production, a substantially faster development than in the past of 
the ancillary sectors and a reduction in hours of work outside 
agriculture. 

It is estimated that the non-agricultural employment market 
will, in order to meet its expected needs, absorb not only the natural 
increase of the labour force but also part of the existing agricultural 
labour force. 

The need for an absolute reduction in the number of persons 
employed in agriculture will be dictated to a like degree by changes 
in agriculture itself. There is no doubt that such factors as the 
expected development on a considerably larger scale than hitherto 
of extensive co-operative farms and also the progress of mechanisa- 
tion in agriculture will substantially reduce the demand for man- 
power on the land even though a substantial increase of agri- 
cultural production is planned. On the other hand, once the farm 
ceases, as a result of the socialist reorganisation of the rural areas, 
to be identified with the home, the restraints on the emigration of 
the population from agriculture created by the mingling of family 
and farming ties in the small farms of today will disappear. 

We see, therefore, that both the expected evolution of non- 
agricultural employment and the trend within agriculture in the 
next 15 years will tend to reduce the number of persons employed in 
agriculture. In the period under consideration, however, a number of 
phenomena will limit the possibilities of reducing the agricultural 
labour force. 

One factor of primary importance is the rate of natural increase 
of the labour force. In the coming 15 years this will be much higher 
than it has been hitherto, since it is precisely in this period that the 
large numbers of children born after the war will reach the age for 
entry into employment. 

If the rate of natural increase of the labour force is measured 
in terms of the increase of the population of 15 years and over it 
appears that in the years 1951-60 the average annual rate of 
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increase of this group was 1.1 per cent., which was considerably 
lower than the rate of increase of the population as a whole (1.8 per 
cent.), whereas in the years 1961-75 it will be 1.7 per cent., which 
will be higher than that of the population as a whole (1.4 per cent.). 

If during the period covered by the long-term plan the popula- 
tion over 15 years of age increases at the same rate as hitherto and 
if other conditions are equal a still greater reduction of the number 
of persons employed in agriculture will be needed to satisfy the 
demands of the non-agricultural employment market. This means 
that during the next 15 years the possibilities of reducing the num- 
ber of persons employed in agriculture will be limited by the rate of 
natural increase of the labour force. 

The aging of the agricultural population is another factor 
operating in the same direction although in a different way. As a 
result of this the number of fully productive persons in agriculture 
will fall much more quickly than the total number of persons 
employed in agriculture. It is estimated that, where the number of 
persons employed in agriculture will be reduced by 1 million or 
15 per cent. over the next 15 years, the number of persons of 
working age so employed will fall by nearly 25 per cent., and the 
proportion of employed persons of 50 years or over to the total 
number of employed persons will increase to over one-third. These 
figures show that the rate of reduction of manpower surpluses in 
agriculture is expected to be considerably higher than the rate of 
reduction of the total numbers employed. 

The reduction of hours of work in agriculture, which will 
accompany the changeover from the private to the collective 
economy, will have similar consequences. 

It is difficult to say at present to what extent the reduction of 
manpower reserves in agriculture will correspond to the reduction 
of labour absorption in agriculture. There is no doubt, however, 
that once the estimates of employment in agriculture contained in 
the long-term plan have been realised, decisive progress will have 
been made towards the final elimination of all forms of rural over- 
population in Poland. 


REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Conditions of Work in the Leather 
and Footwear Industry 


The leather and footwear industry employs a considerable number of 
workers in many countries and is characterised by numerous small firms, 
many of them operating on a craft or semi-craft basis. In recent years 
mechanisation and the introduction of new techniques have contributed 
considerably to increasing productivity ; there has not, however, been a 
corresponding increase in demand. The effect of fashion and fancy styles 
has been to accentuate seasonal fluctuations in employment, which hamper 
the efforts made to improve working conditions and give rise to special 
problems. The following article describes the broad features of conditions 
of work in the industry and discusses some of its problems against the 
background of economic and technical developments. 


Economic BACKGROUND 
Main Sections of the Industry 


The leather and footwear industry comprises two main sections, 
which are closely inter-related—the leather (or tanning) section, which 
converts raw hides and skins into leather and supplies the basic raw 
material, and the footwear section, which manufactures the finished 

roduct. The latter consumes approximately three-quarters of the 
eather produced by the tanneries. Although there has been a gradual 
decline in the importance of leather as a raw material, owing to the 
increasing use made of substitutes such as rubber, plastics and textiles, 
the footwear section still relies mainly on the leather section for its 
basic raw material. 

The leather section is divided into two main branches: light leather, 
used mainly for “ uppers ” of footwear, and heavy leather, used mainly 
for soles. In the footwear section broad divisions are based on the nature 
of the end product ; the different branches which specialise in footwear 
for men, women and children manufacture footwear with leather uppers 
and with non-leather uppers, slippers and other house shoes. This 
article does not cover footwear with non-leather uppers nor the house 
slipper section, which constitutes only a small proportion of the foot- 
wear industry. 

Raw Materials 


Raw hides and skins are the basic raw material of the leather section. 
They are a by-product of slaughtering and represent only a minor part 
of the total product of animal husbandry; the quantity available 
depends, therefore, mainly on requirements for meat, milk and wool 
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and is hardly influenced by the short-term demand for leather. This 
causes sharp fluctuations in price and affects the consumption of leather 
by the footwear industry. 

Raw hides and skins available in Europe are insufficient to satisfy 
demand for them and some 45 per cent. of the current needs have to be 
met by imports. The major a countries are the Federal Republic 
of Germany, Italy and the United Kingdom ; the largest exporters are 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, India, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa and the United States. As a result of the decline in slaughtering 
in a number of countries and the fairly heavy purchases made by the 
Eastern European countries, world prices rose between the autumn of 
1958 and the summer of 1959. This has had repercussions on the foot- 
wear industry, where manufacturers have had to meet the rise in prices 
either by making shoes with less costly leather or by using substitute 
materials. 


Structure of the Industry 


Both sections of the industry include a large number of small firms. 
According to figures published by the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, out of 2,367 firms operating in the Euro 
leather industry in 1958, 1,243 employed less than 20 workers, 577 from 
21 to 50 workers, 448 from 51 to 200 workers, and 82 from 201 to 500 
workers. Only 17 firms employed over 500 workers.’ In the footwear 
industry, of the 6,936 factories operating in O.E.E.C. member countries 


in 1958, 3,324 had under 20 workers, 1,856 had from 21 to 50 workers, 
1,302 from 51 to 200 workers, 357 from 201 to 500 workers, 68 from 
501 to 1,000 workers, and only 29 employed over 1,000 workers. In 


the United States about 47 per cent. of the establishments in footwear 
except rubber) employed less than 100 production workers in 1954 and 
5 per cent. employed between 100 and 249 workers. 

Developments in the industry have led to the closing down of a large 
number of factories in both sections and to a tendency towards greater 
concentration. Between 1954 and 1958 the number of factories in 
Europe declined by 330 in the tanning section and by 446 in the foot- 
wear section. In the United States it is estimated that the number of 
shoe manufacturers has dropped from 957 to 732 during the past eight 
years and that the tendency will be towards larger manufacturing units.? 

Economic, technical and organisational changes are at the root of 
these developments. Among these the O.E.E.C. cites the shrinkage in 
demand, particularly for heavy leather, which drove a number of marg- 
inal firms out of the market, and efforts towards concentration.? In 
addition, only the large firms can afford industrial consultants and the 
initial expense of introducing work study and new systems of payment 
which would contribute to raising efficiency and to cutting down costs 
and prices. Similarly, only these firms can afford to run their own spe- 
cialist personnel departments, welfare schemes, social and recreational 
facilities, and all the other features of modern personnel policy ; by 
helping them to retain labour in times of shortage, this may put them 
at an advantage. The acquisition by powerful financial interests of 

1 Organisation of European Economic Co-operation : The Hides and Skins Industry in 
Europe, 1959 (Paris, Dec. 1959), p. 44. 

2 Harry L. Hanson : A Study of Competition and Management in the Shoe Manujactur- 
ing Industry (New York, National Shoe Manufacturers’ Association, 1959), p. 8. 

3 The Hides and Skins Industry in Europe, 1959, op. cit., p. 42. 
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substantial sections of both the manufacturing and distributing sides 
of the industry since the war and the consequent streamlining of the 
units acquired may also have affected smaller firms. 

Notwithstanding these developments, there does not appear to be 
any reason, under present conditions, to doubt that the small and medium 
sized firms will survive, especially in view of the arrangement under 
which machine-making companies hire machinery to manufacturers. 

Nevertheless, the disappearance of some of the small units has 
created new problems in labour-management relations and has been 
viewed with concern by trade union leaders. 

All the above refers to factories and takes no account of cobblers and 
other — engaged in cottage industries. Although cottage industries 
contribute only a small proportion of the total production in industrially 
advanced countries, they often play a large role in developing countries. 
In India, for example, tanneries are organised mainly on a small scale, 
and the bulk of the requirements of the footwear industry are manufac- 
tured by small-scale and cottage industries. In the Western Region in 
India (Bombay and Madhya Pradesh) there are nine small-scale units 
employing approximately 225 persons, 87,000 artisans (representing 
close on 40, family establi ee and one large factory. It is 
estimated that, out of a total of 23.78 million pairs manufactured in 
the region in 1957, the share of the cottage sector was 23.7 million pairs, 
that of the small-scale sector 67,000 pairs, and that of the single large 
unit 19,000 pairs.* 

The problems facing the cottage sector are, however, outside’ the 
scope of this article. 


Production 


Figures for the different types of leather show that the production of 
sole leather in European countries has declined steadily, while that of 
leather for uppers and of sheep and goat leather has increased. As the 
total capacity of the tanning industry is considered sufficient to meet 
demands, imports of leather represent only a small proportion of the 
total European requirement. 

Figures relating to the production of footwear in certain countries in 
1948 and 1958 are given in table I. It will be seen that the United 
States, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, France, Italy, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Canada, Australia and Czechoslovakia are 
among the leading manufacturers. Figures available for certain European 
countries show that, as compared with 1958, when production was 
pee f low, there was an extraordinary rise of 10 per cent. in output 
in 


1 Allan Fox: A History of the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, 1874-1957 
(Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1958), p. 587. 

2 Cf. Lionel Poors : “ The passing of these family concerns into the hands of financial 
interests that have no roots in the boot and shoe industry can only be viewed with con- 
siderable apprehension. We have boasted . . . of the fact that the industry is controlled by 
shoemakers. This has contributed much .. . to the friendly relations that exist within the 
industry. Our fear is that the close personal control could give place to remote control, and 
the consequent lessening of mutual understanding.” Quoted in A History of the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives, 1874-1957, op. cit., p. 587. 

3 Government of India, Ministry of Commerce and Industry : Leather Footwear Industry 
(Western Region), Small-Scale Industry Analysis and Planning Report No. 4 (W) (Delhi, 
Manager of Publications, 1960). 

. £ O.E.E.C. : The Hides and Skins Industry in Europe, 1959 Statistics (Paris, Nov. 1960), 
p 7. 
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TABLE I. PRODUCTION OF FOOTWEAR IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES, 
1948 AND 1958 


(Thousand pairs) 


1958 * 1958 * 


9,706 7,563 
30,451 48,700 * 
19,540 1,962 
3,162 || Netherlands . 18,700 
31,182 | 43,308 || Norway .. . 5,257 4 
Poland... . 34,605 
Spain... .| 16,971°| 20,469 
Sweden ...| 11,682 | 11,482 


Switzerland . . 8,352 8,729? 


49,888 74,400 || Union of South 
Africa . . . 10,670 17,692 


(Fed. Germany 22,860 84,795 || United 
Kingdom . .| 136,900! 138,100 
Germany 


(Dem. Rep.) 5,523 19,774 || United States .| 479,630*| 582,386 
Hungary . . -- 15,975 || US.S.R. . . .| 134,000 | 356,000 


27,717 34,325 
5,948 5,302 
3,773 7,585 


Source : United Nations Statistical Year Book, 1959. Footwear with leather, rubber or other soles and with leather 
or mainly leather uppers. 

1 Provisional. * Figures for 1957. No figures are available for 1958. * Excluding handmade footwear. ‘ In- 
cluding footwear with non-leather or mainly non-leather uppers. 


The seasonal variation of demand for footwear, the rapid change in 
fashion (particularly for women’s footwear) and the excessive number of 
styles a pet the method of distribution and its cost. 

Manufacturers sell either through wholesale dealers, or directly to 
(a) private independent shops, 3 ) chain stores, (c) factory-owned 
shops, (d) co-operative stores and (e) mail order firms. A survey of 
distribution in the trade carried out by the O.E.E.C. in 1958 showed that 
the _ distribution costs were generally due to the difficulties arising 
from the wide range of models which firms were obliged to stock and to 
the vudaiend of colours put on the market at the same time.’ Distribution 


: Distribution in the Footwear Trade (Paris, 1958), pp. 18 and 26. It may be 
interesting to note that one of the conclusions reached by an international trade union 
conference held in Dorking (England) in December 1959 was that the possibility should be 
examined of improving distribution systems, and of encouraging contacts between the 
tanning, footwear and distribution sectors with the object of finding a solution to the 
difficulties caused by seasonal sales fluctuations and the too frequent changes in fashion. 
See European Productivity Agency : International Trade Union Conference on Productivity 


ich 
Country 1948 
Argentina. | | 
Australia. 
Austria... 
Belgium . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Canada. . 
Czecho- 
slovakia . 
Denmark. . 
Finland .. | 
Distribution 
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costs vary from country to country and reflect differences in the broad 
organisation of trade and industry, and in the density and degree of 
urbanisation of population, etc. In Sweden, for example, retail distribu- 
tion costs amount on the average to 42 per cent. of the purchase price, or 
just under one-third of the selling price.* 

There appears to be more scope for reducing distribution costs 
than production costs, and manufacturers and distributors in a number 
of countries have taken joint action in this field, in particular to reduce 
the number of different types of shoes.1 The future prospects of the two 
sections of the industry depend, in part, on the success in bringing down 
the cost of footwear and in stimulating increased consumption. 


Consumption and Output 


Rise in output per head in the industry has not been matched by 
rising consumption. 

In the leather section consumption trends have been adversely 
affected by a number of factors. The fall in consumption of leather by 
industry has been mainly due to the changes which have taken place in 
machine construction, particularly the use of individual motor drives 
which dispense with the need for transmission belts. Substitutes are 
often used for sole leather, and also to a lesser extent for uppers. Research 
with a view to making leather competitive in price and quality compared 
with the materials which are now used as substitutes has an important 
part to play here. 

The consumption per person of footwear with leather op Ts in 
Europe increased from 1.3 pairs in 1954 to 1.55 pairs in 1959. The 
figures vary considerably from country to country, the extremes in 
Europe being the United Kingdom with 2.14 pairs and Portugal with 0.5, 
as compared with a little more than three pairs in the United States. 

Output per head has increased during the past few years as a result of 
technical improvements. According to one estimate the average annual 
production per person in the United Kingdom was 1,020 pairs of shoes 
in 1930 and 1,488 in 1949.2 In the United States 2,156 pairs were 
produced per production worker in 1949 and 2,530 in 1954.3 A com- 
parison between production figures and the labour force in the countries 
members of the O.E.E.C. showed that production per operative was 
1,071 pairs in 1954 and 1,230 pairs in 1958. These figures are, of course, 
only approximate indications, since they do not take account of differ- 
ences in quality. 

As regards future consumption trends, on which the prospects of 
both the leather and the footwear sections of the industry depend, the 
balance of factors favours an optimistic outlook. Although the percen- 
tage of consumer spending devoted to footwear has remained stable or 


in the Leather and Footwear Industry : Final Report (EPA/TU/7133), p. 95. An example of 
the co-operative action taken by the different sections of industry in this field is furnished 
by the agreement reached by certain European countries to concentrate attention on two 
colours only for the autumn-winter season of 1961/62. Shoe and Leather Record (London), 
16 Dec. 1960, p. 18. 

1 International Trade Union Conference on Productivity in the Leather and Footwear 
Industry : Final Report, op. cit., p. 76. 

2 Anglo-American Council on Productivity: Productivity Team Report: Footwear 
(London, Oct. 1951), pp. 9-10. 

3 HANSON, op. cit., p. 6. 

4 The Hides and Skins Industry in Europe, 1959, op. cit., p. 55. 
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even fallen in many countries, social and cultural changes are creating 
new possibilities for an expansion of demand. It is also thought that in 
economically advanced countries, where the standard of consumption of 
footwear is already relatively Tp a rise in the standard of living will be 
first reflected in an increased demand for such commodities as motor 
cars and television sets, but a stage will be reached later on when a 
further rise in living standards will result in a tendency on the part of 
consumers to spend a higher proportion of their income on commodities 
giving greater personal comfort, such as clothing and footwear. The 
immense potential demand in the vast industrially developing regions of 
the world, where consumption of footwear per person is very low, is also 
a great factor in increasing the demand for the industry’s products. 


TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Technical improvements, particularly in the footwear section, have 
reached the borderline of automation. Production time has been reduced 
by the use of new types of machines and of processes. 

The leather industry has undergone two changes during the past 
ten years ; first, a chemical discovery reduced the time required for 
tanning, and then natural tanning was replaced by chemical tanning, 
particularly in the manufacture of upper leather. These discoveries 
made it “— to use new machines which prepared the skins much more 
efficiently. The width and speed of tanning machines have also increased, 
and the Ceginaiings of automation have made their appearance. 


The processes ! involved in making footwear were done exclusively 
by hand until the mid-nineteenth century. The adoption of the sewing- 


machine for leather revolutionised the method of closing the uppers, 
and new methods of attaching the sole to the upper and insole came into 
use towards the end of the century. Subsequent technical changes were 
mainly in the direction of simplification of processes, and mechanisation, 
which was extensively adopted during the inter-war years of the present 
century. The general effect was to supply mechanised aids to the 
craftsman rather than to develop automatic production. More complex 
operations were divided up into a number of simpler ones with a separate 
machine designed for each. The result was to reduce the skill required; 
but experience, judgment and dexterity were, and still are, needed, 
particularly for such processes as closing and finishing. 

New techniques, new materials and new processes have been adopted 
since 1946. Among the techniques the most important are (a) an 
expansion of the method of attaching soles (including those of men’s 
shoes) by synthetic cement and other adhesives, (b) “ slip-lasting ”, or 
the method by which the upper portion is stitched to a soft inner sole 
and the sole cemented on the bottom, and (c) the vulcanisation or 
“ moulded footwear ” method, which consists in moulding (or vulcanis- 
ing) a rubber sole to aleather upper. All these techniques have eliminated 
some of the processes previously associated with the manufacture of 
footwear. For example according to one estimate the vulcanisation 
method has reduced to seven the thirty-nine processes of screwing, 
stitching and shaping the conventional leather sole and heel to the 
upper ; it has at the same time cut production time from four days to 

1 The basic processes in the manufacture of shoes are clicking (the cutting of the upper 
material), rough-stuff cutting (cutting and preparation of the bottom material) i 
(stitching of uppers), lasting (or making), sole and heel attachment, and finishing. 
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one.! This has had its impact on the type of skills and the total amount 
of labour required, particularly in the “ lasting” and sole attachment 
departments. On the other hand, in some departments the introduction 
of more intricate styles has considerably increased the work involved. 

Technical developments in the industry have consisted, on the whole, 
in introducing new machines which are faster and smoother. Although 
electronic control systems have been applied to some extent, economic 
and technical difficulties have so far impeded the spread of automation. 
The lack of capital, particularly in the leather producing industry and 
in small factories in the shoe industry, and the difficulties in standard- 
ising materials and styles are two of the factors to be taken into account 
in assessing the extent of possible developments in this field. Modern 
automatic machines can be introduced only if a large number of identical 
products or parts of products are made. Specialisation to a specific type 
of product (e.g. the same type of sole) or to a fixed number of models 
might make it easier to introduce them. The movement towards con- 
centration of smaller firms will favour a higher tempo of technical 
developments. Work study techniques have also been applied to an 
increased extent in the industry. These developments have had a con- 
siderable impact on employment trends and conditions of work in the 
industry. 

EMPLOYMENT TRENDS 


Employment in both the leather and footwear sections of the indus- 
try has declined during recent years, except in a few countries, although 
the trend in employment is more favourable in the footwear than in the 
leather section. In leather, particularly in the heavy leather branch, this 
decline is due in part to the contraction of demand following the growing 
use of substitute materials for footwear soles. Productivity has also been 
improved by introducing better machinery and new manufacturing 
techniques. The decrease in the labour force employed in the footwear 
section is primarily due to the rise in productivity, which has not been 
matched by an increase in consumption. Nevertheless, in spite of this 
general trend, in some countries expansion of the industry has led to a 
rise in employment. 

Available figures of persons employed in both sections are given in 
table II below. 

In spite of declining employment a shortage of young and skilled 
workers was experienced in some countries (e.g. the Netherlands and the 
United States). According to the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union of 
the United States, the entry of skilled and younger workers into shoe 
factories is discouraged by low wages, erratic and declining employment 
and the pre-war record of job insecurity and short-time working.* This 
shortage is felt particularly in the “ closing rooms ”, where owing to the 
growth of fancy styles the amount of work has greatly incr ‘ 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


Technological erent, redundancy and difficulties in recruit- 


ing young workers have focused attention on improving wages and other 
conditions of work in the industry. 


1 Fox, op. cit., p. 584. 


? Statement cited in the National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives monthly report, 
August 1959. 
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TABLE II. EMPLOYMENT IN THE LEATHER AND FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY IN 
CERTAIN COUNTRIES, 1954 AnD 1958 


Leather (tanning) 


Argentina 22,000 — 
Austria 3,467 12,786 
4,698 16,127 


6,000 ! 2 
500 1? 
1,123 
21,010 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 28,985 
Gustemela 
16,743 2 


y 
Netherlands . 
New Zealand 


Switzerland 
United Kingdom . . 
United States ... 238,100 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Sources : The Hides and Skins Industry in Europe, 1959, op. cit. (for Europe). Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics, Secondary Industries : Bulletin No. 51 for 1956-57, pp. 19 and 20 (for Australia). 
Indian Labour Gazette (New Delhi), Apr. 1957, and Government of India: Statistical Abstract, India, 1957-58 
(New Delhi, 1959). Jean Prerret: Latin America, Working and Living Conditions of Leather, Shoe and Fur 
Workers (no date ; presumably 1954). 

Estimates. * 1953. * Year ending June 1957. 1957. 


Wage Level 


Both the leather and the footwear industries fall into the group of 
low-wage industries. Comparison shows that in a number of countries 
wages are below those in manufacturing as a whole.! More detailed 
statistics confirm this. For example in the United States average hourly 
earnings in 1959 were $2.07 in the leather branch and $1.56 in the foot- 
wear branch as compared to $2.22 for all manufacturing ? ; the compar- 
able figures for Canada (September 1959) were $1.72 for manufacturing, 
and $1.14 for workers in the footwear industry. In the United Kingdom 
average hourly earnings were 51.7d. in October 1959 for the manufacture 
of footwear and 42.74 for leather (tanning), as compared to 59.7d. for 
all manufacturing. 

As a result, minimum wages have been fixed either by collective 

eement or by statutory orders, and incentive systems of payment 
giving higher earnings than the minimum rates have been introduced. 


11.L.0.: Year Book of Labour Statistics 1959 (Geneva, 1959), table 16 A and table 17. 
2 Monthly Labor Review (Washington, D.C.), Apr. 1960. 


Footwear 
Country 
1954 | 1958 1954 | 1958 
| 
18,000 
| 1,160 5,715 4,950 
| 16,940 78,350 74,950 
| 29,499 96,173 108,300 
2,000 
16,867 4 6,264 
18,000 18,000 35,000 42,000 
4,990 4,640 14 17,159 18,118 
— 5,050 4,773 
930 740 5,793 5,566 
ee Ree: 3,316 2,700 10,500 8,700 
1 
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Figures assembled by the International Shoe and Leather Workers’ 


Federation showing the agreed minimum hourly rates and the average 
earnings under the incentive systems of ae in a number of Euro- 
pean countries are reproduced in table ITI. 


TABLE III. MINIMUM HOURLY RATES AND HOURLY EARNINGS IN THE 
LEATHER AND FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY IN TEN COUNTRIES IN 1958 


(In dollars)! 


Leather (tanning) 


Minimum Incentive 
hourly rates 


0.27-0.32 0.38-0.45 
0.34-0.35 


0.38-0.58 


25-35 
0.26-0.35 Per cent. 
above 
{ 0.24.0.29 } 
rates 
Piece rate 
0.37 
Time study 
0.45 


Source : International Trade Union Conference on Productivity in the Leather and Footwear Industry : 
Final Report, op. cit., pp. 55-59. 
1 Converted at the rate prevailing in Sep. 1959. * Average. 


Footwear 
hourly rates earnings 
Austria : 
... 0.30 0.48 
Women 0.24 0.41 
me — 0.59 — 
Women... .. 0.30-0.40 0.42 — 
Denmark ? : 
Women... 0.49 0.55 
Germany 
(Fed. Rep.) : 
Men ..... 0.40-0.46 0.33-0.50 
Women... . |_ 0.31-0.37 
Italy : 
Women... ... .. — 
Netherlands : 
| a at | 
years 
0.33 at | 
23 years 
Norway : 
Men .....| 0.46-0.51 0.75 
Sweden ? : 
Women... .. — 0.53 0.73 
Switzerland : 
0.63 0.73 0.62 0.75 
Women... 0.44 0.47 0.45 0.56 
United Kingdom : : 
Women... 0.38 0.53 


CONDITIONS OF WORK (LEATHER AND FOOTWEAR) 


Systems of Wage Payment 


A high proportion of workers in the industry are paid on a piece-rate 
basis or in accordance with other systems of incentive payments. The 
main systems of incentive payment are the piece-work system, the bonus 
system, and the system based on a rate of payment per minute fixed by 
time study. Under the piece-work system payment is per batch of wor 
and is calculated to produce earnings in direct proportion to the output 
achieved ; it assumes that earnings will be in excess of the minimum rates 
laid down in the national agreements. The bonus system provides for 
payment at the basic or agreed minimum rates of payment related to an 
agreed quantity of work performed, with an additional bonus dependent 
upon the output achieved in excess of this agreed quantity. The time 
study system provides for time allowances for all operations designed to 
enable the average worker to earn, on the times allowed per batch of 
work, pay for the equivalent of 80 minutes in each hour. 

About 95 per cent. of all employees in the United States footwear 
industry are on some form of incentive payment.? In the United King- 
dom 52 per cent. of the workers in the lected and 40 per cent. in the 
leather (tanning) industry are on incentive systems. According to an 
inquiry mek the Indian Ministry of Labour in 1955, 57.6 - cent. 
were time rated and 42.4 per cent. piece rated.* In the U.S.S.R. wages 
are based on a piece-rate and bonus system, and the purpose of the latter 
is to increase productivity and encourage high-quality work. Special 
payments are also made for proposals for rationalisation and new 
inventions which aid productivity. Extensive new norms and systems of 
wage payments can, however, only be introduced after discussion with 
the trade union committee of the factory concerned. Intensive socialist 
emulation is also kept alive in shoemaking factories, and prizes and 
premiums have been introduced to make this effective. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to increase the number of 
pe ei psn working under piece-work systems. This has resulted in 
higher earnings. 

Provisions concerning Piece Rates 

The question of fixing or revising piece rates or of substituting them 
for time rates assumes importance when new machines or methods of 
operation are introduced. On the one hand, when output rises as a 
result of change the prevailing piece-work rates or day rates, based on a 
normal output, become unrealistic and need to be revised. On the other 
hand, the trade unions fear that a policy of fixing = rates (instead of 
time rates) and of aliowing workers to maximise their earnings on piece 
work might result in a speed-up with adverse effects on their health and 
on the employment situation. There is also the problem that, because 
the flow of work is inadequate, a piece-rate worker may not always be 
able to earn the normal or accustomed wage. Sometimes, when manage- 
ments are not able to maintain an even flow of work, operatives are put 
on day work rather than on piece work. 


1 The day-work jobs or operations are generally those tasks which prepare and feed the 
major operation, are in themselves not of sufficient volume to identify one worker with one 
job, and require mobility of workers. However, many of the operations can be brought under 
incentive systems by reorganisation of work. 

® Productivity Team Report : Footwear, op. cit. 

3 Indian Labour Gazette, Apr. 1957. 
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The above factors are taken into account in many of the contract 
rovisions concerning ag rates. For instance the agreement in the 
ootwear industry in the United Kingdom contains the following pro- 

visions— 
1. Piecework Statements. 

Local Boards of Arbitration shall upon the request of either manufac- 
turers or employees— 

Prepare forthwith Piecework or Quantity Statements for their respective 
districts, where such statements do not exist, so as to give to the average 
employee an earning capacity of 25 per cent. over the minimum wage rates 
for ordinary operations, and 37 4 per cent. for operations where exceptional 
skill or length of training is required. 


2. Piecework Conditions. 

Failure to Earn Accustomed Rate. 

Employees whether on full or short time shall be supplied with a full 
quantity of work, and shall be given reasonable facilities for the proper 

ormance of their work. Provided that employees who have not been 
supplied with a full — of work or given reasonable facilities for the 
proper performance of their work shall be paid not less than the minimum or 
agreed weekly wage rate for the hours worked.! 


Similarly, the collective agreement applicable to the workers in the 
Bata Shoe Company in India stipulates a minimum wage for a piece 
worker and provides that, in the event of his not having achieved his 
estimated production (except through his own negligence), he shall be 
paid J per cent. of his basic wage if his production is less than 75 per 
cent. 

The agreement applicable to the leather industry in South Africa 
also provides that the piece-work rates shall be established on such a 
basis as to enable each employee to earn the prescribed hourly wage for 
the operation plus 25 per cent. and that no piece-work basis shall be 
altered to a time basis without the consent of the (joint) National 
Industrial Council of the Leather Industry of South Africa.* 

According to an agreement in the footwear industry in the Nether- 
lands the individual earnings of piece workers should be 10 per cent. 
more than the minimum hourly rates, but their average earnings should 
not be more than 25 per cent. above the average of all time workers, 
calculated over a period of three months.* 

Although the incentive provided by piece work and other similar 
— does bring forth some extra effort, the general experience is 
that the productivity of day workers is lower than can be accounted for 
by this factor. Thus, an analysis of work in 12 shoe factories in the 

nited Kingdom showed that the productivity of day workers was 
almost invariably lower than that of piece workers, the main reason for 
this being that the work of day workers was rarely as well organised as 


1 National Conference (January 1960) agreement between the Incorporated Federated 
Associations of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers of Great Britain and Ireland and the National 
Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives. 

2 Collective Agreement between Bata Shoe Company Ltd., and Bata Mazdoor Union 
dated 18 February 1955 and the Standing Orders and Rules for Workmen. 

* Union of South Africa: Extraordinary Government Gazette, No. 6037 dated 21 Mar. 
1958 (Pretoria, 1958), p. 10. 

* Ministerie van Sociale Zaken en Volksgezondheid, Bureau van het College van Rijks- 
bemiddelaars : Algemeen Verbindendverklaring van Bepalingen van de Collectieve Arbeids- 
overeenkomst voor de Nederlandse Schoenindustrie, C.V.R. No. 1742 (1958). 
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that of piece workers. However, the simple — of a piece-work rate 
for every day-work operation will not by itself solve the problem, 
because a considerable proportion of day workers already have a wage 
calculated in relation to piece-work rates ; it is necessary to reorganise 
the work flow and to train workers to follow standard methods as well 
as to provide conditions of work which will facilitate the introduction 
of a sound piece-rate system. To introduce such a system it is necessary 
to measure accurately the number of standard hours in which an oper- 
ative working with standard performance can finish a given job ; this 
should be done by eliminating, through work study methods, all un- 
necessary operations ; it would involve also the standardisation of 
equipment, methods and conditions of work. 


Hours of Work 


The general tendency since 1950 has been for a reduction in the 
normal working week. The International Federation of Shoe and Leather 
Workers had already in 1948 set as its future objective a 40-hour week ; 
a 45-hour week was its immediate aim. A 40-hour week has been in 
operation in Australia, New Zealand and the United States for some 
time. In 1959 a 45-hour week was in operation in the industry in Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, the Federal Republic of Germany, Norway and the 
United Kingdom, while Ireland had a 44-hour week and in France the 
legal working week was 40 hours, though the actual working week was 
higher. Weekly hours of work were, however, reduced to 43% in the 
United Kingdom with effect from 1 March 1960, as a result of a national 
agreement in the footwear ‘yo | 2, and to 44 in the Federal Republic of 
Germany with effect from 1 April 1960. In Sweden hours were reduced 


at the beginning of 1960 and the anergy is 45 per week.* In Switzerland 


they were reduced to 45 at the end of 1959. In the U.S.S.R. hours of 
work in the leather and footwear industries are fixed at 7 per day except 
on days preceding rest days and holidays, when they are shorter. Hours 
of work are being gradually reduced and it is expected that by 1967 
workers in these industries will have a 35-hour working week. 


Overtime 


Actual working time is in excess of the normal week in some countries, 
owing to the policy of overtime working. Seasonal factors affecting 
demand make it necessary to work overtime during part of the year ; 
at other times, there may also be short-time working. Average weekly 
hours in 1958 in the United States leather (tanning) industry came to 39 
and in the footwear industry to 36.1. The corresponding figures for 
1959 were 39.2 and 37.1.4 In the United Kingdom the average weekly 
hours worked in October 1959 came to 47 in the leather (tanning) section 
and to 43 in footwear.5 

The actual hours worked in 1958 came to 39.8 in Canada (leather and 
leather products), 42.4 in France (leather and leather products), 42.9 in 


1 British Boot, Shoe and Allied Trades Research Association, Research Report No. 106 
(quoted in Productivity Team Report :; Footwear, op. cit.). 

2 For details of the agreement see Industry and Labour (Geneva, 1.L.0.), Vol. XXIII, 
No. 8, 15 Apr. 1960, pp. 283 ff. 

8 International Shoe Leather Workers’ Federation Bulletin (Northampton), Oct. 1960. 

* Monthly Labor Review, Apr. 1960. 

5 Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), Apr. 1960. 
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the Federal Republic of Germany (footwear, males), 47.8 in the Nether- 
lands (footwear, males), and 41.9 in Norway (footwear, males). 

Some examples may be given regarding overtime rates and conditions. 
In the United States the regular working day consists of 8 hours and all 
time worked either before or after the regular daily working hours is 
paid for at the rate of time-and-a-half in the footwear industry. Double 
time is paid for work on Sundays and public holidays.’ In Great Britain 
a premium of 25 per cent. is paid for overtime work on normal working 
days, 50 per cent. for overtime on Saturdays after 12 noon, and 100 per 
cent. on public holidays and Sundays.? In Italy a premium of 25 ) 
cent. is paid for the first four hours of overtime worked during the day 
and 30 per cent. for overtime extending beyond four hours. The premium 
for night work is 30 per cent., with cet ed cent. for overtime during night 
work. A premium of 35 per cent. is allowed for work on public —— 
with a premium of 50 per cent. for overtime work on Saturdays. e 
premium for work during the night on public holidays is 55 per cent. 
with a 70 per cent. premium for overtime work.* In the Netherlands 
footwear industry a 25 per cent. premium is paid for overtime work 
between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m., 50 per cent. for work between 8 p.m. and 
6 a.m. and on Saturday afternoons, and 100 per cent. for work on 
Sundays and public holidays. 

Overtime in the U.S.S.R. may be worked, exceptionally, if approved 
by the trade unions and provided the local committee of the trade union 
concerned has agreed to the request for overtime made by the factory in 
question or the competent government authority. In such cases rates 
must not be less than time-and-a-half for the first two hours and double 
time from then onwards. 


Holidays with Pay 


There are substantial differences in the number of days of paid 
public holidays and annual holidays with pay in the various countries. 


Available information is presented in table IV. In many countries 
annual holidays are fixed by collective agreements and there are varia- 
tions as between regions and even between firms. 

In Canada, according to an inquiry conducted by the Department of 
Labour in 1959, 91 per cent. of the employees in the boot and shoe 
industry were entitled to two weeks’ holidays with pay, while a small 
proportion of workers had three or four weeks’ vacation. Similarly 
44 per cent. of the employees in this industry had seven public holidays, 
16 per cent. eight public holidays, 5 per cent. nine public holidays and 
8 per cent. more than nine.* 

The basis of payment in nearly all cases is related to average earnings. 


Methods of Regulating Conditions of Work 


In some countries where trade unions are not sufficiently developed, 
conditions of work are regulated by legislation and other statutory 


1 Productivity Team Report : Footwear, op. cit., p. 130. 

2 International Trade Union Conference on Productivity in the Leather and Footwear 
Industry : Final Report, op. cit., p. 66. 

3 Art. 17 of Contratto Collettivo Nazionale di Lavoro per gli Operai Addetti all’Indu- 
stria delle Calzature, Milan, 25 July 1959. 

‘Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch: Working Conditions in 
Me ed Industry, 1959 (Ottawa, Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, 1960), 
p. 20. 
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TABLE IV. PAID PUBLIC HOLIDAYS AND ANNUAL HOLIDAYS IN THE LEATHER 
AND FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY IN SOME COUNTRIES 


Footwear 


Annual holidays 


Germany 
(Fed. Rep.) ! 


New Zealand 


Netherlands‘ . 


12 days 

18 days after 5 
years’ service 

24 Seve after 15 

years’ service 


10 days for 1 to 5 
years’ service 

15 haan for 5 to 10 
years’ service 

20 days for 10 to 20 
years’ service 

30 days for over 20 
years’ service 


15-21 days 


1 day for every 20 
days work 


12 days for 1 to 7 
ears’ service 
14 days for 8 to 14 


years’ service 
16 Rape for over 15 
years’ service 


15 days 


18 days 
18 days 


10 days 


12 days 

18 days after 5 
years’ service 

24 days after 15 

years’ service 


12 days for adults 

18 days for 
juveniles 

1% days for each 
month of em- 
ployment 


3 weeks (plus 3 
days after 25 
ears of service 
in one factory) 


38 days ? 
12 days 


12 days for 1 to 7 
years’ service 
14 days for 8 to 14 
years’ service 
16 for over 15 

years’ service * 


15 days 

2 weeks 

18 days 

1% days for each 
month during 
which at least 


16 days have 
been worked 


(Table continued overleaf) 


Leather 
| Country Paid | Paid | 
| public Annual holidays public es | 
holidays holidays 
| Australia ..| — 
12 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
Belgium .. .| — 10 
| | 
Denmark. . . — — 10 | 
12-14 
| India... .| 28 13? 
6 
Norway ... 7 7 | 
| Sweien 11 | 
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TABLE IV. PAID PUBLIC HOLIDAYS AND ANNUAL HOLIDAYS IN THE LEATHER 
AND FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY IN SOME COUNTRIES (concl.) 


Leather 


Footwear 


Annual holidays 


Annual holidays 


Switzerland . . 


From 6 days for 1 
to 5 years’ ser- 
vice, to 18 days 


From 6 days for 1 
to 5 years’ ser- 
vice, to 18 days 


for 15 years’ for 15 years’ 

service service 

Union of South 
. 18 days 


United 
Kingdom . . 2 weeks 


United States . 1 week for 1 
year’s service ; 
2 weeks for 5 
years’ service 
and 3 weeks for 
15 years’ ser- 
vice 


Source : International Trade Union Conf on Productivity in the Leather and Footwear Industry ; 
Final Report, op. cit. ; and Indian Labour Gazette, Apr. 1957 (for India). 

1 According to a new law applicable from 1 October 1960 the minimum holiday period for juveniles 
under 18 years of age is 24 days. * In Bata Works, Calcutta, 38 days of annual leave consist of 6 days’ casual 
leave, 20 days’ ordinary leave and 12 days’ special leave. * Up to a maximum of 30 days after 20 years’ 
service. ‘* According to a survey conducted by the Netherlands Central Bureau of Statistics annual holidays 
varied between 12 and 18 days according to seniority. 


provisions. In others, however, collective bargaining is well developed, 
and collective agreements covering the different aspects of these condi- 
tions have been concluded. 

In India, when the Labour Investigation Committee inquired into 
conditions in the leather industry in 1945, labour in the industry was 
————— and the Committee recommended statutory provision for 
the fixation of minimum wages. Accordingly, tanneries and leather 
goods factories were included in the schedule to the Minimum Wages 
Act which was passed in 1948 ; since then there seems to have been some 
progress, at least in the larger units. At the end of March 1954 there 
were 21 registered trade unions! in the leather and leather products 
(except footwear) industry, and about 50 per cent. of the estimated 
number of employees were organised by 1956-57. The Bata Shoe 
ow of Calcutta has concluded a collective agreement recognising 
the Bata Mazdoor Union as the sole and exclusive collective bargaining 
agency for the workers employed by it, and containing provisions to 
cover conditions of service. These include such matters as wages, hours 
of work and shifts, overtime, leave and holidays, retirement and retire- 
ment benefits, as well as recruitment and promotion. 


1 Indian Labour Gazette, Apr. 1957. 
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Collective agreements to regulate conditions of work in the industry 
exist in most of the industrially advanced countries. 

The system of a national joint conference between the representatives 
of labour and management in the footwear industry to discuss labour 
— and to arrive at a national agreement was established in the 

nited Kingdom as long ago as 1892.! Collective agreements in some 
countries have in recent years extended their coverage to include many 
aspects of working conditions. For instance an analysis of agreements 
in the Austrian leather (tanning) industry shows that such matters as 
hours of work, overtime, night work, shift work, work on Sundays and 
public holidays, payment of wages, piece work, wage calculations, 
change of workplace in the undertakings, special arrangements for the 
maintenance of machinery, and holidays with my are covered. The 
scope of agreements in Finland, France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Italy, the United Kingdom, and the United States, are somewhat similar. 
owever, some features are given particular emphasis in certain 
collective agreements. Thus the collective agreement applicable to the 
tanning section in France emphasises the freedom of workers to join 
trade unions of their choice and states that the workers and employers 
should respect freedom of association and freedom of opinion within the 
undertaking.? Collective agreements in the footwear industry in the 
United States contain provisions regarding the recognition of the union 
concerned as the exclusive representative of all the employees in a unit 
for the purpose of collective bargaining in respect of rates of pay, wages, 
hours and other conditions of employment. Agreements in the United 
States also generally stipulate conditions on which payment is made for 
public holidays, such as continuous employment for 30 calendar days 
prior to the holiday, and seniority rights with detailed provisions in 
regard to cases of absence which will or will not affect such seniority.* 

Some of the conditions of work in the industry are reflected in the 
— provisions appearing in collective agreements in force in more 
than one country, e.g. those regulating the work of women and youn 

rsons in the collective agreements in force in the United Kingdom an 
taly.* Provisions regarding the payment of waiting time in the form of 
a minimum wage (e.g. in the United Kingdom) or | ee average wage 
(in the United States), either because of machine failure or for want of 
work, are common in many agreements, as are those guaranteeing 
wages for a fixed time (for example four hours) for attendance at work. 
Some agreements also cover the case of temporary transfer from one 
1 Industry and Labour, Vol. XXIII, No. 8, 15 Apr. 1960, pp. 283 ff. 


2 Convention collective nationale de travail, réglant les rapports entre les employeurs 
et travailleurs de l’industrie des cuirs et peaux (6 October 1956). 


3 For example the agreement between Frolic Footwear Incorporated and the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, Boston, affiliated with the American Federation of Labour and the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations (1 February 1958), and the agreement between the 
Brown Shoe Company, Illinois, and the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, Boston (1958). 


‘For example the National Conference Agreement applicable to the Boot and Shoe 
Industry in the United Kingdom contains the following provision : “ In the Clicking, Press, 
Lasting, Finishing, Heel Building, Preparing, Fitting-up, Stock or Shoe Room Departments, 
the proportion borne by the aggregate number of boys to the aggregate number of men 
employed throughout those departments shall not exceed one boy to every four (or fraction- 
al part of four) men, but in no one of those departments shall the proportion exceed one boy 
to every three men or fractional part of three... . 

“It is undesirable that females should be employed amongst male employees in the 
Clicking, Press, Lasting, and Finishing Departments, in which male labour is now almost 
exclusively employed. Where females are so employed, they shall receive the wage rates 
appropriate to males when doing similar work.” 
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operation to another and stipulate how short working is to be distributed 
among operatives. 

Collective agreements are sometimes made applicable to third peiaien. 
For example the agreement entered into by the South African Tanning 
Employers’ Organisation, and the National Union of Leather Workers 
and the Transvaal Leather and Allied Trades Industrial Union has been 
made binding upon other employers and employees who are not parties 
to it under the Industrial Conciliation Act (1956).# 

An analysis of the collective agreement for a shoe factory in the 
U.S.S.R. shows that it deals with such matters as the obligations of 
management and the factory trade union committee concerning the 
fulfilment of production plans, advanced plans of technical measures to 
be introduced, methods of work, payment for work and output quotas, 
vocational training, qualifications required of technical staff and en- 
gineers, discipline, safety of labour, housing conditions, dining-rooms, 
cultural facilities, etc.* 


SoME PROBLEMS OF THE INDUSTRY 
Fluctuations in Production 

The industry is not oy affected by the seasonal nature of demand, 
but also suffers from periodic overproduction and consequent recessions. 
The problem of seasonal variations is met in pest by planning of 
oduction and by wholesale dealers’ holding large buffer stocks. It has 

n suggested that, as a means of helping to meet the impact of seasonal 
demand, an annual estimate of all categories of footwear requirements 
should be made. The limitation of the variety and styles of footwear or 


the specialisation in styles by some firms will help to ensure a more 
the 


steady level of production al year round. This problem is particularly 
difficult in the case of women’s shoes, where the effect of fashion is strong. 
In some countries an effort has been made to obtain some degree of 
standardisation for men’s shoes, and apparently results have been 
obtained in the United States, especially in regard to the sizes, packing 
and number of models. The existence of a large number of small firms is 
one of the difficulties in introducing a greater degree of standardisation. 

Periodic overproduction and overselling, followed by recession, 
constitute a more important problem than seasonal variations in demand. 
This is bound up with the need for stabilising price levels. It was reported 
that, as a result of the 1952 recession in the United Kingdom, which 
occurred after a spell of overproduction and overselling during a period 
of rising prices in 1950 and ‘t951, the variation of output among firms 
was as much as 25 per cent. in 15 months. Production reached a peak of 
24 million _ of footwear in April-June 1951, but fell as low as 17% 
million in September 1952 and rose again to 22 million by the end of 


1 The following provision appears in an agr t between the Brown Shoe Company 
and the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union (A.F.L.-C.1.0.), Tennessee: “ When, because of a 
slack schedule, it becomes necessary to curtail work in a department, the following procedure 
shall be followed for each operation : (a) Where there are five (5) operators or less and one 
(1) part-time operator is needed, the operator having the least seniority will work part-time. 
(6) Where there are six (6) or more operators on a job requiring a part-time operator, the 
reduction in work will be divided between all of the operators on the job. (c) Any operator 
not needed at all shall be laid off.” 


® Extraordinary Government Gazette, 21 Mar. 1958, op. cit. 


* Collective agreement for the Skorokhod Factory (Leningrad) for 1959. This factory 
employs about 11,000 persons, including 1,000 technicians and administrative staff. 
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1952. This affected the labour force, which varied map apes 
declining from a peak of 88,000 in early 1951 to 74,000 in the middle 
of 1952 and rising again to 82,000 at the end of 1952." 

The question of stabilising the price level of footwear is bound up with 
that of eliminating fluctuations in the price of hides, which has a 
substantial effect on footwear prices. A steady flow of orders is another 
prerequisite for ensuring stability of production and employment. This 
is a difficult problem for the industry as a whole, but some individual 
firms have been able to achieve a certain degree of stabilisation by 
adopting a definite sales policy. Many companies are attempting to 
co-ordinate sales policy with manufacturing capacity, compiling a im - 
ery and labour schedules to assess the factory’s potential output and 
attempting to maintain balanced order books suited to its capacity ; 
but the view has been expressed that, on the whole, the footwear industry 
lags behind others in the techniques for forecasting demand and inventory 
requirements.? 


Guaranteed Wages 


One way in which the impact of short-term fluctuations in employ- 
ment on the earnings of workers can be cushioned is by the introduction 
of guaranteed-wage schemes. 

Such a scheme is, for instance, in operation in the footwear industry 
in Great Britain. This ensures that all workers employed are guaranteed 
not less than 75 per cent. of their average earnings for each week of 
unemployment, provided they are available for work. Demands for a 

aranteed wage have been made in the industry in other countries ; for 
instance in Belgium, under a recent collective agreement, unemployed 
workers are guaranteed 40 Belgian francs per day for 40 days a year in 
addition to state insurance benefits.* 

These schemes entail the risk, from the worker’s point of view, that 
during periods of temporary recession the employers might discharge 
surplus labour rather than face the financial burden of continuing the 
benefits. However, if the discharged employees find work in another 
industry the footwear industry has the benefit of being able to work with 
a complement of workers to whom it can give ‘amend full employment. 


Home Work and Outworking 


Home work has always been important in the industry and, in the 
early stages of its development, a considerable part of the burden of the 
fluctuations in production was borne by homeworkers. While the ex- 
tension of the factory system and of mechanisation of production has 
greatly diminished its importance, the system of home work and of 
outworking rooms is still prevalent, particularly in the stitching of shoe 
uppers, i.e. in the closing process. For example a number of outwork 
closing rooms, independent of any footwear firm, flourished in the United 
Kingdom, except p sere the 1951-52 recession. These are set up in the 
outlying districts, partly because of the shortage of skilled labour to work 
in. factories, and are often able to pay higher wages in order to attract 


1 British Productivity Council: A Review of Productivity in the Footwear Industry 
(London, 1953), p. 7. 

2 HANSON, op. cit. 

3 International Trade Union Conference on Productivity in the Leather and Footwear 
Industry : Final Report, op. cit., p. 44. 
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labour. They also engage a large number of married women on part- 
time work.' It is estimated that about 20 per cent. of the workers in 
the Argentine footwear industry and 15 per cent. of those in the Bolivian 
industry are outworkers. 

Difficulties in enforcing satisfactory conditions of work in outworking 
rooms and in homes make it necessary to draw up special provisions to 
deal with the case of workers engaged in them. An example of this is 
furnished by the agreement applicable to the footwear industry in the 
private sector in the Democratic Republic of Germany.? This agreement 
specifically stipulates that homeworkers shall have the same rights and 
duties as those working in factories and that there shall be a written 
contract between the homeworker and the owner (or manager) of the 
factory. The homeworker is paid for the use of the room and for lightin 
and heating, as well as for machinery and tools. Raw material is provid 
and the cost of gas, electricity, etc., used is also paid for. It is further- 
more stipulated that these payments shall not form part of the wages for 
the work done. 

In Italy the collective agreement applicable to the footwear industry 
contains special provisions relating to homeworkers.* These regulate 
such matters as the responsibility of homeworkers for all the material 
received and the execution of work, methods of fixing wages (which are 
similar to those for other workers), compensation for Christmas bonus 
and holidays, etc. The price of accessory materials used may either be 
reimbursed, or the materials may be supplied by employers. 


Redundancy 


The impact of technological developments has brought the problem of 
redundancy to the fore. In some centres (e.g. Northampton in England) 
the establishment of new industries such as engineering has helped to 
absorb the workers displaced from the footwear industry. Transfer of 
labour both within the factory and from one factory to another has 
also been attempted with success.‘ Questions concerning the length of 
notice to those about to be dismissed and of compensation to those who 
lose their jobs are also receiving attention, as are the factors to be taken 
into account when selecting workers who are to be declared redundant. 
The recommendations for the guidance of manufacturers in these 
matters, issued in accordance with an agreement reached in 1958 in the 
United Kingdom footwear industry, recognised that account should be 
taken of the following factors: (a) the need to maintain a balanced 
productive labour force which would favour men and women with the 
ability to perform several operations ; (6) length of service ; (c) family 
responsibilities ; (d) retention of juveniles to continue their training ; 
(e) the retention of single women in preference to married women with 
husbands in full employment ; and (/) special consideration to operatives 
who are disabled.® 


1 British Productivity Council, op. cit., p. 9. 
2 Tarifevertrag fiir die privatkapitalistischen Betriebe des Wirtschaftszweiges Leder 
und Schuhe (1959). 


3 Homeworkers are defined, according to the relevant legislation, as persons perform- 
ing subordinate work, in their own homes or in premises made available for the purpose, to 
the exclusion of paid labour (Act No. 264 of 1958). See J.L.O. Legislative Series, 1958 
(It. 1). 

* International Shoe and Leather Workers’ Federation Bulletin, Sep. 1959, p. 5. 

5 Industry and Labour, Vol. XXIII, No. 8, 15 Apr. 1960, pp. 283 ff. 
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In an agreement in the United States footwear industry specific 
provision is made that, in any case where it is necessary to lay off a 
number of the regular employees on any operation, the employees with 
the shortest length of continuous service within a department shall be 
removed and placed on the same or next lower rated operation in the 
department on the basis of seniority. Definition of the separate depart- 
ments is also included in the agreement for this purpose.’ 

The acceptance of a definite policy on compensation for redundancy 
would, as pointed out by some trade union leaders, enable manufacturers 
to include the cost involved as part of the cost of operating the industry.” 
According to the views expressed at a seminar held by the Irish Congress 
of Trade Unions with the assistance of the European Productivity 
Agency in Greystones, Ireland, from 19 to 21 February 1960, to consider 
the problems of the footwear industry, the employer in the first place 
should be responsible for doing everyt ing possible to avoid redundancy 
by transferring workers to other departments in the factory or by obtain- 
ing alternative employment. If the industry is unable to cope with 
large-scale redundancy, then the State should step in with additional 
assistance. 


Application of Work Study Methods 


Work study methods have been introduced in the industry in a 
number of countries such as Austria, Canada, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the U.S.S.R. The aim has been to raise 
efficiency by reorganising factory or departmental layout, by improving 
methods of work and by applying time study to the various operations 
and rating them on the basis of Standard Minute Values. In most cases 
where work study has been applied it has had the effect of decreasing the 
cost and also of increasing wages. 

However, it has been found by experience that it is necessary to lay 
down certain conditions in order to avoid the adverse effects of its 
application. An agreement covering the principles governing time study 
in the footwear industry in the United Kingdom included, He instance, 
a provision that the application of time study and the system of payment 
based on time-study techniques could only be decided in the first instance 
by the operatives themselves in the department or departments con- 
cerned, and that, where the introduction of standard minute values 
resulted in a reduction of the existing piece-work rate for an operation, 
such reduction should be made up to the operative as a cash payment 
during an agreed period. 

The need for a continuous review of methods of manufacture has been 
recognised, and as already noted, judging from the increase in the output 
and the fewer persons employed, there has been a rise in productivity. 


Problems Relating to Wages 


Apart from the application of time-study techniques in fixing wage 
rates, certain other wage problems arise in the industry. 
The revision of piece-work rates when there is a change in ore 


has already been referred to above. Variations in methods followed by 
the different firms raise special difficulties in this connection. In the 


1 Agreement between Frolic Footwear and the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, op. cit. 
2 Fox, op. cit., p. 654. 
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United Kingdom, although piece-work rates vary from district to 
district and even from factory to factory, certain broad principles are 
determined by joint consultation and interpreted locally by arbitration 
boards on which employer and employees are equally represented. In the 
United States unions attach more importance to the basic conditions ; 
the employers establish piece-work rates for new operations, and these 
come into force automatically unless objected to by the union. Recourse 
is also had to the services of an outside agency in fixing the rates.! The 
desirability of having uniformity of method and the need to take into 
account local conditions are, as in the case of other industries, the two 
factors which receive consideration in dealing with this problem. 

Tradition has played a large part in fixing the differentials between 
the various occupations in the industry. Job evaluation has been 
accepted by certain firms in the industry in recent years, particularly 
in the United States. A job evaluation agreement in a footwear firm in 
France provided that any change in working methods or the creation of 
new jobs would require a new job description, analysis and classification, 
and that changes should be made only with the consent of the trade 
union concerned. The experience of this firm seems to show that the 

roblem has been solved satisfactorily. The agreement in the footwear 
industry in the Democratic Republic of Germany already referred to 
contains a detailed grouping of the workers into five ps categories in 
the leather and footwear sections, according to skill and other factors. 
Collective agreements in other countries, e.g. France (tanning) and Italy 
(footwear), contain similar provisions. 

The difference between the wage rates for male and female workers is 
also largely a result of tradition. This is an important problem for the 
industry in view of the number of women workers employed. In recent 
years there has been a tendency to close the gap, but different rates 
still prevail in many countries.* The difference in the actual earnings is 
often greater than the gap between the minimum rates for men and 
women since both the contract rates for women time workers and the 


piece-work earnings of women tend to be distributed closer to their 
minima than those of men. However, many of the trade unions are 
committed to the —— of equal pay for equal work. 


International discussions on wages in the industry have tended to 
emphasise the need for harmonising its labour costs so that the best 
conditions could be set for healthy international competition and ex- 

sion. This question has become important in view of the intense 
international competition both in the leather and footwear sections, and 
the effect of imports from countries with relatively lower labour standards 
on conditions of work in the more industrially advanced countries. 


CONCLUSION 


The above brief review of conditions of work and labour problems in 
the leather and footwear industry may serve to illustrate the close 
inter-relation between them. The future prosperity of the industry and 
the prospect for improving conditions of work are bound up with efforts 
to lower the cost  § the final product so as to stimulate an expansion of 
demand. 


1 Productivity Team Report : Footwear, op. cit. 
2 International Trade Union Conference on Productivity in the Leather and Footwear 
Industry : Final Report, op. cit. 

3 See table III. 
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In order to lower the cost of footwear, it is necessary, apart from 
obtaining the basic raw material—hides and skins—at reasonable and 
stable prices, to reorganise the industry with a view to eliminating the 
uneconomic units run on a semi-handicraft basis, which exist in both the 
tanning and footwear sections. A development of the trend towards the 
closing of small factories and the concentration of firms, which has been 
apparent for the past few years, would help to improve the structure of 
the industry and enable it to modernise by installing new equipment and 
adopting improved production techniques. However, frequent changes 
in fashion oblige firms to equip themselves for manufacturing small 
quantities of a wide range of models. In order to improve productivity 
and lower the cost to the consumer it may become necessary to reduce 
the variety of types and styles of footwear, or at least for firms to 
specialise in certain types of footwear so as to avoid duplication of effort. 

his question is related to distributive arrangements. The large number of 
retail shops makes it difficult for individual firms to achieve simplifica- 
tion of the ranges of styles. In general, there is also a greater possibility 
of reducing distributive costs than manufacturing costs. 

Efforts to increase productivity are also connected with the introduc- 
tion of new machines, and of work study methods, as well as the reorgan- 
isation of wage systems. Although so far there has been a greater 
tendency to supply mechanised aids than to automatise production, 
there is no doubt that automation will eventually play a more important 
role. This will have repercussions on the nature of the skills and training 
required. Although the traditional skill of shoemaking will still be 
needed, particularly in the field of high-quality shoes, there will also be 
a demand for operatives with specialised skills. In regard to the applica- 
tion of work study methods the aim should be to secure the benefits of 
industrial engineering techniques without affecting the quality of the 
product. 

Surveys of productivity in a number of footwear factories in the 
United Kingdom have shown the direct connection between efficiency 
and the degree of piece work in a factory. But a piece-work system 
cannot be introduced in isolation ; it is closely related with the over-all 
organisation of a factory, and in particular it requires a flow of produc- 
tion with the minimum of movement and handling. This is a field in 
which research will be of considerable help ; better methods of handling 
should help to ensure a flow line of production, but if they are to achieve 
their purpose they should also have some degree of flexibility. The 
extension of piece-work systems, however, creates some problems, such 
as the need to ensure the maintenance of quality. 

The provision of better working conditions and high wages in the 
leather and footwear industry may attract a greater number of skilled 
workers to the factories and thus reduce the number of outwork rooms, 
which complicate the organisation of the industry. Although it may not 
be possible to eliminate fluctuations in production and employment 
entirely, in view of the characteristics of the demand for the products of 
the industry, it is possible to reduce them by planning production and 
forecasting consumer demand. This will have an over-all effect on the 
efficiency of the industry and will also be a factor in improving the work- 
ing conditions of those employed in it. 
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Edicién preliminar. Washington, 1960. vi+183 pp. 75 cents. 


Other Publications * 
General. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEAcE. The United States 
and the United Nations. Promoting the Public Welfare. Examples of 
American Co-operation, 1945-1955. By L. K. Hype. New York, 
Manhattan Publishing Company, 1960. xiv+249 pp. 


CONSEIL SCIENTIFIQUE POUR L’AFRIQUE AU SUD DU SAHARA. Dixiéme 
réunion du Conseil scientifique, Kampala, 1959. Publié sous l’égide de la 
Commission technique en Afrique au sud du Sahara. London, Secré- 
tariat C.C.T.A./C.S.A., 1960. 146 pp. 


Fitzsimmons, Thomas, MA.Lor, Peter, FISKE, sa C., and the Staff and 


Associates of the Human Relations Area Files. U.S.S.R. Its People, 
Its Society, Its Culture. New Haven, H.R.A.F., 1960. 590 pp. 


KumMERNuss, Adolph. Wohin geht Afrika ? Gedanken und Reflektionen 
nach einer A frikareise. Diisseldorf, Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir die Vereinten 
Nationen, e.V.; Frankfurt-am-Main, Europadische Verlagsanstalt, 1960. 
183 pp. 9 marks. 


LinkE, Lilo. Ecuador, Country of Contrasts. Issued under the auspices of 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, Toronto, New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1960. ix+193 pp. 25s. 

MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, Eastern Nigeria. Eastern Nigeria, Independence 
Edition 1960. Enugu, 1960. 70 pp. 

Social and Economic Questions. 


Arbeitsgestaltung. Mit einer Einfiithrung in das Arbeitsstudium. Das REFA- 
Buch, Band 1. Munich, Carl Hanser Verlag, 1960. 160 pp. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Review. 
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ASSEMBLEIA NACIONAL, Portugal. IJ Plano de Fomento (1959-1964). Three 
volumes. Lisbon, 1959. 2,094 pp. (the three volumes). 


An. Asmomamusayua u o6ujecmeo. Moscow, Couskru3, 1960. 169 pp. 
2.10 roubles. 


Automation and society, by Ian Auerkhan. 


Banc, Robert. Manuel de recherche démographique en pays sous-développé. 
London, Commission de coopération technique en Afrique au sud du 
Sahara, 1959. 151 pp. Charts. 


CENTRE DE DOCUMENTATION ECONOMIQUE ET SOCIALE AFRICAINE. Contri- 
bution a l'étude de la progression économique de l'Afrique. By Guy SMET. 


Enquétes bibliographiques, V. Brussels, 1960. 217 pp. 200 Belgian francs. 


CoMITE NATIONAL DE L’ORGANISATION FRANGAISE. La gestion prévisionnelle 
des entreprises industrielles et commerciales. Paris, Editions de l’entreprise 
moderne, 1960. 179 pp. 33 NF. 


Driena, Leone. Gli uomini e le masse. Saggio di ricerca su attegiamenti di 
vita e di lavoro in una grande citta industriale. Turin, Einaudi, 1960. 
246 pp. 1,000 liras. 


GONGALVES, Maria Filipa. A dimensdo da empresa industrial. Estudos de 
economia aplicada, no. 9. Lisbon, Associagao Industrial Portuguesa, 
1960. 59 pp. 


Huant, Ernest. L’entreprise, unité cybernétique vivante. Collection “ Mé- 
thodes et philosophie de l’organisation”, dirigée par Louis SALLERON. 
Paris, Editions de l’entreprise moderne, 1960. 117 pp. 


INSTITUT D’ETUDES INTERNATIONALES ET DES PAYS EN VOIE DE DEVELOPPE- 
MENT. Action internationale et sous-développement. Conférences par MM. 
Rover, MiILHAuD, BENJENK, COEYTAUX, GRIGG, VELLAS. Publication 
n° 2 de l'Institut. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1960. viii+66 pp. 


Japan PropuctTIvity CENTER, United States Operations Mission to Japan. 
The Productivity Program in Japan. A Program of Technical Cooperation 
between Japan and the United States. Tokyo, 1960. 54 pp. 


JEHRING, J. J., and Metzcer, B. L. The Stockholder and Employee Profit 
Sharing, I. A Comparative Study of the Returns to Stockholders on Invest- 
ments in Large Department Store Chains with and without Profit Sharing 
Programs. Evanston, Illinois, Profit Sharing Research Foundation, 
1960. xiv+41 pp. $3. 


KarPINski, Andrzej. Poland and the World Economy. Warsaw, Polonia 
Publishing House, 1960. 132 pp. 


KRISTENSEN, Thorkil, and associates. The Economic World Balance. Copen- 
hagen, Munksgaard ; Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Company, 
1960. 377 pp. 46 crowns. 


Lewis, Peter R.' The Literature of the Social Sciences. An Introductory 
seg and Guide. London, The Library Association, 1960. xx-+222 pp. 


MINISTERE DE L’ECONOMIE NATIONALE, Morocco. Tableaux économiques 
du Maroc, 1915-1959. Rabat, 1960. 340 pp. 


NATIONAL PLANNING CouNcIL, Ceylon. Papers by Visiting Economists. 
By J. R. Hicks, Nicholas Katpor, Joan Ropinson, etc. Colombo, 
Planning Secretariat, 1959. 123 pp. 4.45 rupees. 


PAHLKE, Jiirgen. “ Welfare Economics ”—Grundlage allgemeingiiltiger wirt- 
schaftspolitischer Entscheidungen ? Volkswirtschaftliche Schriften, Heft 
50. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1960. 83 pp. 9.80 marks. 
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P1zzorno, Alessandro. Comunita e razionalizzazione. Ricerca sociologica su 
un caso di sviluppo industriale. Turin, Einaudi, 1960. 431 pp. 1,500 liras. 


Pasymos, HW. M., JI. A., Tennos, B., Tatyp, C. K., KAuen- 
BoreH, B. Jierenxo, B. A., and Mypasbes, M. C. Opzaxu3zayua u naa- 
HupoésaHue npednpuamutl. Moscou, Mauiru3, 1960. 
491 pp. 13.25 roubles. 

Organisation and planning in engineering factories, by I.M. Razumov, 

L. Ya. Shukhgalter, G. V. Teplov, S. K. Tatur, B. Ya. Katzenvogen, V. A. 

Letenko and M. S. Muraviev. 


RUCKSTUHL, Paul. La gestion dans l’imprimerie. Méthodes de gestion et d’or- 
ganisation industrielle de l'imprimerie moderne. Paris, Dunod, 1960. 
xviii+336 pp. 


SANNWALD, Rolf, and STOHLER, Jacques. Economic Integration. Theoretical 
Assumptions and Consequences of European Unification. Translated from 
the German original Wirtschaftliche Integration: Theoretische Voraus- 
setzungen und Folgen eines europdischen Zusammenschlusses, by Herman 
F. KAaRREMAN. Foreword by Albert Copp. Princeton, New Jersey, 
Princeton University Press, 1959. xvi+260 pp. 


Coyuaaucmuyeckoe copesHosanue Ha MpaHcnopme. COopHHK 
ctateli. Moscow, TpaHCNopTHoe 
TembcTBO, 1959. 223 pp. 3.80 roubles. 

Socialist emulation in rail transport. A collection of articles. 

VaTIER, Raymond. Développement de l’entreprise et promotion des hommes. 
Paris, Editions de l’entreprise moderne, 1960. xxii+210 pp. 

The author’s conviction, as he makes clear in his short introduction, is 
that as firms expand they must upgrade their workers, i.e. they must keep 
their human needs and assets constantly under review and try to satisfy 


these needs by fostering the latent abilities of individuals and goes. In 


the second part, the author discusses various ways and means of achieving 
this aim. The third part, which is headed “ Training tactics and strategy”, 
discusses how to launch and follow up a training and upgrading scheme, 
with reference to the previous situation and the facilities available. There 
is a short bibliography. 


Statistics. 


Biytu, Conrad. The Use of Economic Statistics. London, George Allen & 
Unwin, 1960. 249 pp. 28s. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States. Impact 
on Workers and Community of a Plant Shutdown in a Depressed Area. 
Washington, 1960. 58 pp. 40 cents. 


MINISTERIO DAS OBRAS PUBLIcAs, Direccao Geral dos Servigos de Urba- 
nizagao, Centro de Estudos de Urbanismo, Portugal. Problemas actuais 
da pequena habitagdo rural. Por Vasco Loso e Alfredo da Mata ANTUNES. 
Coimbra, 1960. 211 pp. 

A comprehensive analysis of the rural housing problem in Portugal 
and the steps that have been taken to deal with it. The book contains a 
considerable amount of material concerning the technical planning and 
construction of housing and is profusely illustrated with photographs. 
Interesting case studies are included of self-help, mutual aid and home 
ownership schemes which have been useful in the improvement of rural 
housing in Puerto Rico, Belgium, Colombia and Italy. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


DEUTSCHER HANDELS- UND INDUSTRIEANGESTELLTEN-VERBAND. Zehn 
Jahre Wiederaufbau, 1950-1960. Hamburg, 1960. 123 pp. 
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FOENANDER, Orwell de R. Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration in Aus- 
tralia. Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, The Law Book Co. of Australasia, 
1959. xx+220+119 pp. 55s. 

In this book Professor Foenander addresses himself to the general 
success or failure of the Australian system of industrial regulation, in terms 
particularly of the experience with compulsory conciliation and arbitration, 
which is the basic feature of the system. 

He emphasises that, contrary to what some have imagined, the practice 
of industrial arbitration in Australia is not coincident with industrial con- 
scription. Industrial awards and determinations are not designed as codes 
to encompass every aspect of behaviour in the employment relationship. 
A wide scope remains for bargaining between employers and workers. 

In the early days of industrial regulation it was realised that the moulding 
of efficient arbitration machinery was a matter of careful experimentation 
and evolution and would depend to a large extent on a course of trial and 
error. The author traces this evolutionary growth, examines the criticisms 
against the manner in which the system has operated and reviews the various 
attempts at improvement and reform, including the important changes 
introduced by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1956. 

A whole chapter is devoted to one of these changes—the severance of 
the conciliation and arbitration functions, in order to render conciliation a 
more prominent and effective factor in the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes. Previously, if no settlement could be reached by con- 
ciliation, the conciliation commissioner could proceed to determine the 
dispute by arbitration. The experience under this system was considered 
to be disappointing and the Act of 1956 provided for the appointment of 
conciliators generally without arbitral power, who intervene in disputes in 
a more informal manner and are not bound to observe any set procedure in 
affording aid to the parties to reach agreement. 


LONGEVIALLE, Maurice de. Les tensions dans l’entreprise, frein ou moteur ? 
Collection “ Méthodes et philosophie de l’organisation ”, dirigée par 
Louis SALLERON. Paris, Editions de l’entreprise moderne, 1960. 154 pp. 
8.90 NF. 


Marotta, Sebastian. El movimiento sindical argentino, su génesis y desarrollo. 
Periodo 1857-1907. Buenos Aires, Ediciones “ Lacio”, 1960. 313 pp. 


Pa6oma akmusa Ha npednpuamuu. Moscow, Mpodusyat, 1959. 
351 pp. 7.50 roubles. 


Trade union activities at the level of the undertaking. 


STEINER, Kurt. Die Gewerkschaften in der heutigen Wirtschaftsordnung. 
Veréffentlichungen der Handels-Hochschule St. Gallen, Heft 57. Ziirich, 
St. Gall, Polygraphischer Verlag, A.G., 1960. xxvi+328 pp. 24 Swiss 
francs. 


WALKER, K. F. Research Needs in Industrial Relations. Perth, University 
of Western Australia Press (under sponsorship of the Publications Com- 
mittee of the University of Western Australia), 1960. 110 pp. 5s. 


Labour Law. 


Broun, A., and GALLAND, H. Droit du travail. Mise a jour au 1° janvier 1960. 
Paris, Sirey, 1960. vii+109 pp. 


CAMERON, J. C., and Youna, F. J. L. The Status of Trade Unions in Canada. 
Kingston, Ontario, Queen’s University, Department of Industrial 
Relations, 1960. 169 pp. 


ScunorR, Gerhard. Das Arbeitsrecht als Gegenstand internationaler Recht- 
setzung. Munich, Berlin, C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1960. 
xiv-+342 pp. 30 marks. 
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VOLLMER, Howard M. Employee Rights and the Employment Relationship. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California, 1960. 175 pp. 
$3. 


Management. 


ANDERSON, Richard C. Management Practices. New York, Toronto, London, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1960. vi+302 pp. 54s. 6d. 


MILLER, Ben. Gaining Acceptance for Major Methods Changes. A.M.A. 
‘Research Study No. 44. New York, American Management Association, 
1960. 63 pp. 


SELEKMAN, Benjamin M. A Moral Philosophy for Management. New York, 
Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. xii+219 pp. $6. 


Strauss, George, and SayLes, Leonard R. Personnel, the Human Problems 
of Management. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 1960. 
xvii+750 pp. $10. 


Manpower. 


Bapre, Albert Y., and StksEK, Simon G. Manpower and Oil in Arab Coun- 
tries. Beirut, American University, Faculty of Arts and Sciences, 1960. 
viii+270 pp. 

This is mainly a study of the manpower aspects of industrialisation in 
the major oil-producing countries of the Arab World. It was undertaken as 
part of the Inter-University Study of Labour Problems in Economic Deve- 
lopment, whose objective is to make a comparative appraisal of the relation- 
ships between industrialisation, managerial leadership and wage-earning 
groups throughout the world. Attention is concentrated on the most impor- 
tant of the oil-producing Arab countries, namely Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia, with due consideration to the transit country with the longest 
pipelines, the Syrian Region of the United Arab Republic. 

The book contains four parts. The first is introductory and deals with 
basic facts. Part two is concerned with the development of human resources 
and includes three chapters on the recruitment and commitment of labour 
resources (reference is made here to the influence of international labour 
standards), the policy and ideology of managerial circles, and the practical 
difficulties of integrating the oil industry in the economic and social structure 
of the Arab countries. 

The emergence and management of labour reactions is the subject of the 
third part, also divided into three chapters under the headings of individual 
and group relations and the strategic role of government. In this last chapter 
a whole section devoted to regional and international influences reviews at 
length the activities of the International Labour Organisation in the field, 
including the technical assistance provided by the I.L.O. in matters connected 
with labour and social policy, and discusses in detail the functions and work- 
ing of the I.L.O.’s Petroleum Committee and the Institute of Labour Ad- 
ministration for the Near and Middle East at Istanbul. 


Borts, George H. Regional Cycles of Manufacturing Employment in the 
United States, 1914-1953. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1960. 61 pp. 75 cents. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States. Labor 
Supply and Mobility in a Newly Industrialized Area. Bulletin No. 1261. 
Washington, 1960. v-+47 pp. 35 cents. 


INSTITUTO DE Econémicas, Pofticas E SOcIAIS DE MINAS GERAIS. 
Diretrizes para classificagaéo de cargos. Por Adalmo de ARAUJO ANDRADE. 
Estudos de administracao publica. Belo Horizonte, Minas Gerais, Brasil, 
1960. 124 pp. 
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IstiITUTO GIANGIACOMO FELTRINELLI. Variazioni degli organici impiegatizi 
nell’industria italiana. By Ruggero Spesso. Saggi No. 2. Milan, Feltri- 
nelli Editore, 1959. 115 pp. 2,000 liras. 


Lutors, J. G. De amerikaanse arbeidsmarkt. Een onderzoek naar arbeids- 
mobiliteit in de Verenigde Staten. Meppel, Netherlands, J. A. Boom en 
Zoon, 1960. 264 pp. 


NATIONAL MANPOWER CouncliL. Education and Manpower. Edited by He 

Davip. New York, Columbia University Press, 1960. xvi-+326 pp. 8 

A selection of writings from four of the seven volumes previously 
lished by the National Manpower Council in the United States and a 
the many papers published by members of its staff. 

The two chapters included in the first part present a general view of the 
problems of education and manpower in the United States, drawing attention 
to the current shortages of qualified manpower and the relationship of the 
education system to economic production. Part II contains six chapters 
dealing with the role of secondary education in meeting manpower needs, 
and in particular with preparation for work, the development of skills and 
training of women. Sections are also devoted to the changing role of second- 
ary education, issues in vocational education and types of vocational schools. 
Vocational guidance is the subject of the two chapters in Part III. Here 
the various aspects of guidance and counselling are covered and some re- 
commendations are made on how best to use such services in developing 
and maintaining the skills of the work force. In the last part, dealing with 
higher education, four chapters focus attention on the need to increase the 
supply of college and university graduates so as to meet the growing demand 
for scientific and professional personnel. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation. 


Jones, Walter B. L’istruzione professionale in Sardegna. Risultati di una 
indagine campione sui posti di lavoro nell’industria promossa dal Centro 
Regionale Sardo per la Produttivita, con la collaborazione delle Asso- 
ciazioni provinciali degli industriali e realizzato con l’assistenza tecnica 
della O.E.C.E-A.E.P. Cagliari, 1960. vii+226 pp. 


REGIONAL WoRKSHOP SEMINAR FOR ADMINISTRATORS OF VOCATIONAL AND 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN SOUTH AND East Asia, Tokyo, 1959. Voca- 
tional and Technical Education in South and East Asia. (Collection of 
reports from 17 countries.) Tokyo, 1959. 522 pp. 

A collection of reports presented at a seminar held in Tokyo from 6 to 

25 July 1959 under re e joint sponsorship of U.N.E.S.C.O. and the Japanese 

National Commission for U.N.E.S.C.O., with the co-operation of the I.L.O. 


Conditions of Work. 


BENIELLI, Jean. Pratique de la simplification du travail. I1: Les travaux de 
bureau. Préface de M. R. GARDELLINI. Paris, Editions de l’entreprise 
moderne, 1960. 111 pp.+appendices. 


GotTtTLieB, E. M. Overtime Com a for Exempt Employees. A.M.A. 


Research Study 40. New rk, American Management Association, 
1960. 39 pp. $2.25. 

Tlepesod Ha pabowii u Hosrie ycaosuu onaamet mpyda 6 
noauzpafuu. Pekomendayuu. Moscow, 
“ Uckyccrso ”, 1960. 126 pp. 3 roubles. 
The shortening of working hours and new conditions of remuneration 

in the printing industries. 
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RcBertson, D. J. Factory Wage Structures and National Agreements. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1960. xi+260 pp. 40s. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


BIsEAU DE HAUTEVILLE, Camille-C. de. Les accidents du travail. Commentaire 
jurisprudentiel de la loi du 24 décembre 1903 et de ses modifications ulté- 
rieures. Second edition. Brussels, Maison Ferdinand Larcier, 1960. 
318 pp. 400 Belgian francs. 


ComITE INTERAMERICANO DE SEGURIDAD SociaL. Compilacién de normas 
internacionales sobre seguridad social. Mexico City, 1960. 677 pp. 


cmpaxosanue. COopHuk MaTepHasoB. 
Moscow, Ipodusgat, 1959. 261 pp. 6.75 roubles. 


State social insurance. A compilation of official papers, published by the 
Central Council of Trade Unions of the Soviet Union. 


GREENOUGH, William C., and Kinc, Francis P. Retirement and Insurance 
Plans in American Colleges. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1959. xvi+480 pp. 


MevucueE, Arthur J. Successful Pension Planning. Newark, New Jersey, 
1959. 77 pp. 


A revised version of a concise treatment of the practical aspects of 
pension planning, addressed mainly to employers. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


CENTRO LATINOAMERICANO DE INVESTIGACIONES EN CIENCIAS SOCIALES. 
Problemas de urbanizagéo na América latina. Fontes bibliograficas. 
By W. BazzaNnELLa. Publicagéo No. 2. Rio de Janeiro, 1960. 123 pp. 


MILEs, Matthew B. Learning to Work in Groups. A Program Guide for 
Educational Leaders. New York, Columbia University, Teachers College, 
‘1959. xiv+285 pp. 


Agriculture. 


Meanyenko, A. A., and Munakos, C. Bonpocet memoduxu naanuposanua 
npouzeodumeAbHocmu mpyda 6 CeAbcKomM xo3Alicmee. Moscow, 
1960. 143 pp. 2.25 roubles. 


This book by A. A. Ivanchenko and P. S. Minakov aims at helping the 
establishment of labour productivity indices in agriculture for annual and 
long-term plans. 

In the various chapters the authors deal with scientific research and 
experience in economic organisation in the field of planning methods and 
of setting standards of labour productivity. The first chapter describes the 
general idea of labour productivity and foes it is computed. The second 
deals with systems of indices of labour productivity in agriculture. The third 
and fourth chapters describe methods of establishing indices as well as of 
estimating requirements and degree of utilisation of manpower in agriculture 
for the planning period. The fifth chapter points out the interdependence 
i indices of labour productivity with others in agricultural development 
plans. 


Komar, Slavko (editor). Dr. Vladimir Bakarié. O poljoprivredi i problemima 
sela (Govori 1 élanci). Belgrade, Kultura, 1960. 589 pp. 
Agriculture and the problems of the countryside. A compilation of 
speeches and articles by Dr. Vladimir Bakari¢. 
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Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


FAUCHERRE, Henry. 60 Jahre Internationaler Genossenschaftsbund, 1895- 
1955. Erster Teil: Entstehung des Bundes. Die Kongressgeschichte. 
Zweiter Teil : Probleme, Kadmpfe, Realisationen. London, Internationaler 
Genossenschaftsbund ; Basle, Verband schweizerischer Konsumvereine, 
1960. 558 pp. 


GrupicE, J. C. del. Vivienda y cooperativismo. Cuadernos de Cultura 
Cooperativa. Buenos Aires, Ediciones Intercoop, 1959. 136 pp. 


This book, which is divided into six chapters, discusses the housing 
—" and argues that the co-operative system provides the right answer. 
t also gives a number of examples of co-operative housing achievements. 
In an appendix the author reviews the history of co-operative housing in 
Argentina between 1905 and 1959. 


Moura, Valdiki. Pesquisas e Estudos de Cooperativismo Prdctico. Estudos 
e ensaios No. 24. Rio de Janeiro, Ministério da Agricultura, Servigo de 
Informacgéo Agricola, 1960. 95 pp. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH ON CO-OPERATIVES, Canada. Biblio- 
graphy of Canadian Writings on Co-operation, 1900 to 1959. Research 
Paper No. 1. Ottawa, The Co-operative Union of Canada, 1960. 45 pp. 


NATIONAL Propuctivity CouncIL, India. Small Scale Industries in U.S.A., 
West Germany, Sweden and Japan. Report of Indian Productivity 
Team. New Delhi, 1960. x+ 106 pp. 

The team on small-scale industries was one of many sent abroad by the 
National Productivity Council of India with the aid of the United States 
Technical Co-operation Mission. Its report deals with the definition of small- 
scale industries in the countries visited, the role of the State in encouraging 
their development, the system of subcontracting as a means of fostering the 
growth of ancillary industries, stores purchase by government authorities 
from small undertakings, financing of small enterprises and common facilities 
and research, including technical assistance and industrial co-operatives. 
Each of these subjects has been presented in separate parts with individual 
chapters for each of the countries visited, excepting the study of industrial 
co-operatives, which was confined to Japan. 


Royal AGRICULTURAL SocIETY OF Norway, Cooperation Committee. Co- 
operative Organizations in Norway. A General Survey. Oslo, 1960. 


9 pp. 
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